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ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 


What a lovely reality is Time! It has more relevance than does a 
philosopher’s mere abstraction. We see the sun sink from sight, and 
then it is evening. We see it re-appear in another sector of the sky, 
and then it is morning. In between many events have thrust aside the 
curtain and moved forward on the stage whereon mankind plays 
its drama. We wind the clock at night and so store up enough “Time” 
for a battle to be fought, for a president to be elected, for thousands of 
babies to be born and thousands of old men to die, and for some 
millions of smaller events to find their way into the human routine. 


What a lovely and uplifting reality is Time! How beneficent is its 
yield to all of us! A birthday is a day of challenge; an anniversary 
is a day for the fertilizing of memories; Sunday is the day to give more 
unwavering thought to the ways and ends of human relationship 
and destiny; Thanksgiving Day is to remind men that it has taken 
much care and assistance to get them as far along as they are. 


At the New Year we cross an invisible borderline over into a new 
era of Time. It isn’t that the old year is canceled. Old years are never 
canceled. They provide the stuff from which new years are made. 
The New Year is one of humanity’s noblest figures of speech and 
thought. It not only symbolizes but commands an inventory of visions 
and performances. There is about it an implied compulsion for the 
strengthening of old plans and the drafting of new ones. It is a sort 
of everlasting promise that the best is yet to be. 
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A SELECTED READING LIST FOR TEACHERS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 





JACK ALLEN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





If it were possible to prepare a comprehensive list of all published 
books that could be classified as “American history,” the number 
would be so large that it would stagger the imagination. If to this 
listing were added the innumerable periodical articles, bulletins, 
pamphlets, and unpublished research studies the figure would become 
even more incomprehensible. This raises a rather natural question in 
terms of a selected reading list. Why should one be so presumptuous as 
to attempt to draw from this great welter of American historiography 
only a few volumes for recommendation? A frequently recurring ex- 
perience provides an answer. Busy teachers of American history, par- 
ticularly those in the high school and junior college, repeatedly make 
such inquiries. Choices, thus, are unavoidable. There is little value 
in thrusting a lengthy, mimeographed bibliography at an individual 
seeking assistance. Suggestions for reading are helpful only when 
they get down to more specific cases. 

No belief can be made for the following selection of books other 
than the belief that each volume has qualities that would merit it 
some recognition. All are volumes that have received rather general 
acceptance among historians, although there have been the usual dis- 
agreements as to the basic importance of many of them. A number 
have been suggested in the literature as being of value to the teacher 
of American history.‘ It should be understood, at once, that many 
of the most admirable works in the field of American history have, 
for a variety of reasons, been eliminated from consideration. This is 
unfortunate but necessary for the purpose of this article. 

Three criteria have largely governed the selection. First, every 
volume has been chosen with the view that it contains the kind of ma- 
terial that would be of particular value to the teacher as a phase of in- 
service education. This has served to eliminate some narrowly-defined, 
technical monographs and some multi-volumed series regardless of 
the significance of their contributions. It has prompted the choice 
of a number of volumes on the basis of writing style and high interest. 
Teachers have a right to enjoy the history that they read. After all, 
good writing and sound scholarship are not antithetical. 

* See, for example, Richard E. Thursfield (ed.), THE STUDY AND TEACHING 

OF AMERICAN HISTORY, National Council for the Social Studies: Wash- 

ington, 1946. 
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A second criteria is more of a quantitative one. An effort has been 
made to keep the total number of books within a reasonable figure. 
The first group consists of seven items that represent a rather general 
coverage of American history by topics. The remaining groups are 
organizational divisions of the field of American history. For the 
most part, duplication of volumes has been avoided. Only one book 
covering a particular topic or chronological period is suggested. There 
are overlappings, but a studied attempt has been made to keep this 
to a minimum. 

A third criteria, not as important as the first two, has also operated. 
Whenever the question of choice arose as between two or more books 
on the same subject, recency of publication has been a determining 
factor. Many of the older historical studies have never been super- 
seded. Still, other things being equal, a newer volume has the advan- 
tage of subsequent scholarship and more orderly synthesis. Whatever 
its shortcomings, the emphasis here is on more recent accounts. 

The preparation for superior teaching in history is a lifelong enter- 
prise. To an important degree it is an individual matter. In this en- 
deavor, there is no substitute for sound scholarship. The teacher of high 
school and junior college American history must have an abiding 
concern for the adolescent and his changing needs and interests as 
influenced by American culture. The life of the community also repre- 
sents a challenge. These two basic considerations, however, should not 
be permitted to loom so large that they push an allegiance to historical 
scholarship out of the picture. In seeking to perfect the kind of balance 
required by the teaching situation, a clearly-defined reading program 
has an essential role. 


I General Accounts. 
1. Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1946. 


A history of America’s foreign relations that offers a combination of sound 
scholarship and interesting writing. 


2. Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, Volumes 
I & II, the Macmillan Company, 1933 
The significant interpretations of the American past found in these two 


volumes represent the kind of reading that the teacher will return to again 
and again. 


3. Ray Allen Billington, Westward Expansion, the Macmillan Company, 1949 


An extensive account of the Westward Movement in the United States from 
its earliest beginnings. 


4. Ralph H. Brown, Historical Geography of the United States, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1948 
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A highly-satisfactory treatment extending from the period of colonization 
to about 1870. This volume will prove very helpful as a reference source. 


5. Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought, Harper & Brothers, 1943 
A general intellectual history that possesses certain advantages for the busy 
teacher over some of the longer works on the subject. 


6. Louis M. Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 

An interpretation of American civilization with an economic emphasis. Very 
useful in developing a balanced view of American history, particularly to 1896. 

7. A. C. McLaughlin, Constitutional History of the United States, Appleton- 
Century, 1935 

The best one-volume survey available of the development of the American 
constitutional system. 
II Colonial America 

1. Curtis Nettels, The Roots of American Civilization, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1938 

A rather comprehensive, general history of colonial America. 


2. T. J. Wertenbaker, The First Americans, 1607-1690, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927 

The story of the American colonies in the seventeenth century. The emphasis 
is primarily social. 


3. J. T. Adams, Provincial Society, 1690-1763, the Macmillan Company, 1927 
An extension of Wertenbaker’s account into the eighteenth century. 





4. Richard B. Morris, Government and Labor in Early America, Columbia 
University Press, 1946 

A scholarly monograph covering a phase of colonial history with which 
the average teacher is apt to be only casually familiar. 


5. W. W. Sweet, Religion in Colonial America, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942 


A descriptive account providing an enlightening story of the early American 
religions. 


III Revolution, Confederation, and Constitution. 

1. J. C. Miller, The Origins of the American Revolution, Little, Brown & 
Company, 1943 

A well-written synthesis presenting nothing particularly new on the subject 
but providing a convenient statement of the causes of the Revolution, par- 
ticularly as related to political and constitutional issues in the years 1763-1775. 

2. J. C. Miller, Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783, Little, Brown & Company, 
1948. 


This follow-up of the previous volume traces the events of the American 
Revolution in rather broad detail. 


3. E. B. Greene, The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790, the Macmillan 
Company, 1942 

A comprehensive social history of the American people including the kind of 
essential materials so helpful to the teacher of history. 
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4. Merrill Jenson, The Articles of Confederation, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1940. 
An accurate presentation of government during the “critical period” of 


American history, as well as the issues and problems which confronted the new 
nation. 


5. Charles Warren, The Making of the Constitution, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 1937. 


A volume recommended in preference to many other excellent works on the 
subject because of its particular usefulness to teachers. 


IV Early Years of the Republic. 


1. J. A. Krout and D. R. Fox, The Completion of Independence, 1790-1830, 
the Macmillan Company, 1944 


An account of the varied currents and characteristics of American life in 
the early years of the new republic. 


2. Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1925 

A nicely-written and generally satisfactory account of the political struggles 
of the Federalist Period with particular emphasis upon the conflicting roles 


of the two great leaders. 
3. Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson in Power, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1936 


A sympathetic account of Jefferson’s presidency offering nothing particularly 
new but filled with useful and entertaining reading. 


4. Frederick J. Turner, The Rise of the New West, 1819-1828, Harper & 
Brothers, 1906 


This volume, written by one of the most imminent of American historians, 
remains the best treatment of this topic. 


5. A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson, Little, Brown & Company, 1945 
A brilliant study of the Jackson administration in particular, but also of 


elements of the democratic tradition extending through the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


6. Alice F. Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment, University of Minnesota Press, 1944 


This general survey of social reform in the United States is a useful volume 
for reference purposes. 


V_ Sectionalism, War, and Reconstruction. 


1. U. B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, Little, Brown & Company, 
1929 


A standard reference by an outstanding authority. Certain of its conclusions 


have been questioned, but this does little to detract from its thoughtful presen- 
tation and clarity of style. 


2. Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1849, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948 


One of the volumes in the History of the South series. An interesting and 
well-documented book. 
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3. Allen Nevins, Ordeal of the Union, Volumes I and II, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947 

These two volumes can be described briefly by their subtitles: Volume I, 
“Fruits of Manifest Destiny, 1847-1852”; Volume II, “A House Dividing, 1852- 
1857.” Both are studies that teachers will enjoy and find of real value. 


4. Avery O. Craven, The Coming of the Civil War, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942 

A readable, sometimes controversial book that traces the story in logical 
sequence. 


5. J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction, D. C. Heath & Company, 
1937 

A very comprehensive study that synthesizes the existing scholarship in a 
well-balanced fashion. 


6. E. M. Coulter, The South During Reconstruction, 1867-1877, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1947 

This is a study of the South, rather than a general history of reconstruction. 
Certain of its viewpoints are open to question, but it is nonetheless an 
admirable volume. 


VI Economic Growth, 1865-1900 


Thomas C. Cochran and William Miller, The Age of Enterprise, the Macmillan 
Company, 1942 

This volume, which stresses the influence of business in shaping American 
history, is a general account which the teacher will find quite useful. 


2. Ida M. Tarbell, The Nationalizing of Business, 1878-1898, the Macmillan 
Company, 1936 

A nice blending of economic and social developments during two important 
decades. 


3. W. P. Webb, The Great Plains, Ginn and Company, 1931 
The student who has read only general surveys of the story of westward 
expansion will find in this volume much that is interesting and useful. 


4. Fred A. Shannon, The Farmer’s Last Frontier, Rinehart & Company, 1945 

This critical study in economic history, tracing the story of the American 
farmer from 1865 to 1896, presents a body of material with which all too few 
teachers are familiar. 


5. John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt, University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
The best study available of this significant episode in American history. 
Teachers will find the presentation particularly pleasing. 


VII _ Political and Social Developments, 1865-1900 

1. Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1937 

This general account is primarily a social history which traces the healing 
of the wounds produced by the Civil War. 


2. Matthew Josephson, The Politicos, Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1938 
A colorful, sometimes exaggerated picture, of the operation of politics and 
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politicians in the years following the Civil War. It is particularly useful as 
an illustration of the marriage of politics and business during the period. 


3. S. P. Orth, The Boss and the Machine, Yale University Press, 1919 


A brief account of the historical development of new methods of political 
organization and control. 


4. Allen Nevins, The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-1878, the Mac- 
millan Company, 1927 
The social changes and, to a lesser degree, the economic developments of 


the post-war era are chronicled in excellent fashion in this volume of A History 
of American Life. 


5. A. M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 1878-1898, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933 

This volume follows that of Nevins, with special emphasis upon the role 
of urbanization in the shaping of American culture. 


6. Carl Wittke, We Who Built America, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939 


A history of American immigration which deals particularly well with the 
“New Immigration.” 


VIII Economic Growth in the Twentieth Century 


1. Harold Faulkner, The Quest for Social Justice, 1898-1914, the Macmillan 
Company, 1931 

Although ostensibly a social history, this volume presents a very adequate 
picture of economic developments in America during the first decade and a 
half of the twentieth century. 

2. George Soule, Prosperity Decade, Rinehart & Company, 1947 

A comprehensive economic history of the period, 1917-1929. 


3. Broadus Mitchell, Depression Decade, Rinehart & Company, 1947 


This volume follows that of Soule, being concerned with economic develop- 
ments 1929-1941. 


4. David Lynch, The Concentration of Economic Power, Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 

The primary purpose of this volume is to sketch in broad detail the status 
of economics concentration and monoply control in the United States just prior 
to World War II, as revealed in the extensive report of President Roosevelt’s 
Temporary National Economic Commission. 


5. Herbert Harris, American Labor, Yale University Press, 1939 


A well-written story of labor in the United States with special emphasis on 
certain large unions. 


IX Twentieth Century World Affairs 


1. William H. Haas, ed., The American Empire: A Study of the Outlying 
Territories of the United States, University of Chicago Press, 1940 

This volume is the product of the collaboration of a number of specialists. 
Teachers will find here much pertinent and helpful information on the history 
of each of the American territories. 
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2. A. W. Griswold, The Far Eastern Policy of the United States, Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1938 
A useful history of American relations in the Far East. 


3. Samuel F. Bemis, The Latin American Policy of the United States, An 
Historical Interpretation, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1943 

One of America’s outstanding students of diplomatic history examines our 
Latin American relations with consummate skill. 


4. Dexter Perkins, Hands Off: A History of the Monroe Doctrine, Little, 
Brown & Company, 1941 
This readable book is probably the best work available on the subject. 


5. F. R. Dulles, The Road to Teheran: The Story of Russia and America, 
1781-1943, Princeton University Press, 1944. 

The story of an important phase of our diplomatic relations handled with 
care and discernment. 


6. Vera M. Dean, The Four Cornerstones of Peace, Whittlesey House, 1946 
A comparatively brief account of the four conferences leading to the forma- 
tion of the United Nations. 


X Political and Social Currents since 1900 


1. Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1931 
In many respects this deftly-written biography is the best study available 
of Roosevelt and his presidency. 


2. K. W. Hechler, Insurgency: Personalities and Politics of the Taft Era, 
Columbia University Press, 1940 

The title of this volume is largely self-explanatory. The author handles 
the controversies of the Taft administration in an objective manner. 


3. A. S. Link, Wilson, Road to the White House, Princeton University Press, 
1947 

An excellent piece of biographical writing that is essential reading for one 
interested in an objective picture of Woodrow Wilson’s political development 
prior to his entry into the presidency. 


4. F. L. Paxton, American Democracy and the World War, 2 volumes, Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company, 1936-1939 

Volume One is an account of the Wilson presidency prior to the entry of 
the United States into World War I. Volume Two continues the account through 
the war and its aftermath with a balanced view of affairs at home and abroad. 


5. P. W. Slosson, The Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931 

The influence of the Progressive Movement, World War I, and the Roaring 
Twenties on American society is carefully examined. 


6. Frederick Allen, Only Yesterday, Harper & Brothers, 1931 
An intimate and completely informal report of how America lived during 
the 1920’s. 


7. W. A. White, A Puritan in Babylon, the Macmillan Company, 1938 
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A study of Calvin Coolidge which is at once a biography and an account 
of the political and business philosophy of the 1920’s. 


8. Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, America in Midpassage, the Macmillan 
Company, 1939 

The third volume of the Rise of American Civilization series covering the 
year 1927-1939. . 

9. Dixon Wector, The Age of the Great Depression, 1929-1941, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948 


The final volume in A History of Amercian Life. It covers numerous facets 
of the 1930’s in a manner unmatched by any other source. 


10. Francis Perkins, The Roosevelt I Knew, Viking Press, 1946 


To date this book is one of the fairest and most dispassionate studies of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt available. 
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WHO SHOULD EVALUATE LABORATORY SCHOOLS 
ENGAGED IN TEACHER EDUCATION? 





A. R. MEAD 
University of Florida 





Since the beginning of the century there has been a remarkable 
development in the United States of secondary schools used for lab- 
oratory purposes for teacher education. These schools provide facilities 
for observation, participation, supervision of student teaching, and, 
occasionally such other functions as experimentation, research, and 
production of curriculum materials. Some of these are affiliated with 
state and non-state universities, others are affiliated with separate 
teachers colleges, still others are affiliated with colleges of liberal arts. 
A comparatively new development like this, with functions which 
transcend those of a secondary school for educating youth only, brings 
into the total educational situation a whole series of new problems. 
Without listing these the writer will present information on one only. 

Because of the relationships of such schools to the public school 
systems their administrative staffs normally desire to have them 
related functionally to the public schools and to accrediting agencies. 
However, the accrediting agencies for secondary schools have set up 
criteria for evaluating the educative functions for youth only and 
not for the teacher education functions. 

The writer in order to ascertain the views of those directing such 
schools asked such persons their views about this problem of evalua- 
tion. These questions were asked of personnel in such schools in the 
southeastern region only. The questions will be found at the end 
of this article. In summary the following is the picture as to the 
judgments of those directing such secondary schools as are used for 
teacher education: 


In 5 cases the college or university used a high school only. 

In 13 cases they used a combined elementary and high school. 

In 13 cases the high school was accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and in 5 cases not accredited. 

In 12 of these schools they were planning the use of evaluating criteria 
for secondary schools with reference to education of youth, which criteria 
were developed by the Southern Association. 

In 5 cases they are planning not to use these criteria and these 5 are 
those which are not members of the Association. 

Of the 18 schools involved, the administrative staff of 16 believed that 
teacher education functions should be given a place in the evaluation of the 
school and 3 believed they should not. Strangely, though, 2 of the 3 
so reported want a joint committee representing both functions to do the 
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evaluation. In no case of the 18 schools was it judged desirable that the 
evaluation should be made by people engaged in secondary school work only. 

In 2 cases it was judged desirable that the evaluation should be made only 
by teacher education personnel from accredited teacher education institutions. 

In 17 cases it was judged appropriate to use representatives of both functions, 
that is, an evaluation committee composed of personnel representing the 
functions of secondary education and personnel representing the functions 
of teacher education. 


On the final problem as to whether or not these laboratory schools 
for teacher education should be accredited by an association engaged 
only in accrediting schools for functions concerned with the education 
of youth only, the judges were as follows: 11 judged that it would be 
appropriate for the Southern Association to accredit these schools; 
15 desired accreditation by some agency like the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education; 7 desired a combination of these 
2 accrediting agencies. 


In addition to the summary given above the following comments are 
added: 


“During a recent evaluation of our school by a committee of the Southern 
Association it was necessary to explain and defend a number of our activities 
due to our place in the teacher education program. Fortunately the committee 
recognized these problems. There is a great need, as I see the problem, for 
such an accrediting by those concerned with teacher education and the public 
schools.” 


From one of the state university’s laboratory schools came this 
statement: . 


“The accrediting should he done by the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. This group is now preparing the ‘yard-stick’ for this 
purpose.” 


Four of five of the replies added comments like the following: 


“Our training school was evaluated in 1948. The committee did consider 
the teacher training phase of school work.” 
“It seems that if the training school is a department of the college 


the rating of the training school should be included in the total rating of 
the college.” 


The following is a very clear-cut statement of one definite point of 
view: 


“In my opinion it would be well to evaluate laboratory schools for teacher 
education. This evaluation, however, should be conducted by some other 
agency and instrument than the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools and the evaluation criteria. The criteria is inadequate in a total 
evaluation of these schools.” 


The most vigorous statement given was as follows: 
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“God knows we need some bolstering of standards, etc., in laboratory 
schools. Some institutions are getting by with murder. Particularly do we 
need some standards for off-campus practices in teacher education—out- 
field schools—in which conditions are far ‘sorrier’ than the impossible condi- 
tions on most campuses. Let us not raise campus training school standards 
and drive all institutions to questionable and more questionable field 
practices.” 


It would seem that in view of the problems involved and the func- 
tions of such schools at least two courses are possible now and 
in the years ahead. First, that under existing conditions all of 
these schools if evaluated by any accrediting association should be 
evaluated by a combined committee representing public secondary 
education and teacher education. Second, that with regard to the insti- 
tutions that hold membership in the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education such evaluation should be made by rep- 
resentatives from that organization. The writer recognizes perhaps 
as well as others do the short-comings of laboratory schools for teacher 
education, but to have these evaluated by people who have little or 
no understanding of the teacher education functions is certainly an 
inappropriate practice. It is also just as inappropriate to omit the 
evaluation of the functions of educating children. 


My Dear Co-Worker in Teacher Education: 


Throughout the United States since about 1900 there has developed a rather 
large group of secondary schools which are used as campus training schools 
for teacher education purposes. These are frequently referred to as training 
schools. Many of these have associated with them an elementary division. Some 
of these schools, in addition to serving as agencies to promote pre-service 
education of teachers, serve in some degree for in-service improvement of 
professional workers and to a lesser degree for experimentation, investigations 
and innovations. Obviously the major objectives of these schools is to assist 
in the education of teachers and the improvement of the teaching profession. 
The writer of this letter and others are somewhat concerned over the fact 
that some of these schools are now being evaluated by committees of an as- 
sociation and with criteria developed in terms of a secondary school and not 
in terms of the teacher education functions. It seems that the time is here 
when some consideration should be asked about this situation and in so doing 
the writer is not attempting to avoid evaluation of the institutional programs 
for children in these schools. Rather he is trying to secure information that 
will assist in such evaluations as will encompass the entire programs of such 
schools. We ask you, therefore, to give consideration to the questions attached 
to this letter, answer them as well as you can and return them to the under- 
signed. 


A. R. Mead, Director 
Bureau of Educational Research 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO BE FILLED OUT AND 
RETURNED TO A. R. MEAD, DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Name of person answering questionnaire: Date: 





Name of college or university: 





1. Do you maintain (a) a separate high school for teacher education 
purposes? 


(b) if not “a” do you maintain a school which includes both elemen- 
tary and high school work? 


2. Is your high school accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools? 


3. Are you using or planning to use the criteria for evaluative purposes 
now in use by the Southern Association committee? 


4. Do you believe that the evaluation of your school should include 


or omit the teacher education functions of your own laboratory 
school? 


5. If the teacher education work is to be evaluated, should the evalu- 
ation committee be composed of 
a. secondary people not engaged in teacher education 


b. teacher education personnel from accredited teacher education 
institutions 


c. a committee composed of representatives from a. and b. 


d. some other plan ? (if d, please explain) 


6. Should laboratory schools for teacher education be accredited by 
a. The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools? 


b. some teacher education association such as The American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Education 


c. by no agency 











THE INFLUENCE OF GENERAL EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
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What meaning does the increased emphasis upon general education 
have for the area of home economics education? Has the renewal 
emphasis upon general education included education for home and 
family life? What should be included in a program of general educa- 
tion for home and family life? To whom should the courses be taught? 
Who should teach the courses? To what extent has this increased 
emphasis upon general education, including education for home and 
family life, affected home economics in higher institutions of the 
South? 

To help meet the challenge brought about by recent educational 
trends implied in the foregoing questions, the writer planned and fol- 
lowed through a study entitled “The influence of the General Educa- 
tion Movement upon Home Economics in Higher Education in Some 
Selected Southern States.” This study is one among a large number of 
projects included in the experimental program of grants-in-aid for col- 
lege professors sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The majority of institutions offering home economics 
in South Carolina, North Carolina, and Tennessee, were included in this 
particular study. The purpose of the study was to better understand 
the trend of recent movements in general education and to discover 
the specific ways in which these movements have affected home eco- 
nomics in higher education. It was aimed toward strengthening home 
economics offerings and co-ordinating these offerings more closely 
with the whole school program, looking toward a strong, unified pro- 
gram of general and professional education. 

The sources of information were college catalogues, questionnaires, 
and personal visits including interviews. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The colleges visited included eight senior colleges and two junior col- 
leges in South Carolina; fourteen senior colleges and eight junior col- 
leges in North Carolina; twelve senior colleges or universities and three 
junior colleges in Tennessee, and, in addition, the General College of 
the University of Minnesota. The college representatives interviewed, 
in addition to home economic teachers, included: presidents, deans, 
registrars, deans of women, secretaries, and professors of English, 
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mathematics, psychology, social science, French, Latin, education. The 
people interviewed also included the chairman or a representative of 
each of these committees: curriculum, committee on planning and 
policy, university council, and admissions. 


GENERAL EDUCATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


Progress reports of this study have been made in writing or orally 
from time to time to the Carnegie Foundation or to the co-ordinators 
for the Duke Center appointed by the Carnegie Foundation, and to 
Furman University faculty. A preliminary report was issued in mimeo- 
graphed form in July, and was mailed to participating colleges. Some 
of the observations listed in the report are these: 

First, the people interviewed expressed much interest in the study. 

Second, there was much evidence that many of the college admin- 
istrators and many of the home economics administrators and teachers 
had given serious thought to the problems being considered. The prob- 
lem of the contribution of home economics to general education at the 
college level was recognized by many as being a very important 
problem. 

In answer to the question “Are any of your home economics courses 
offered within the home economics curriculum designed to serve the 
purposes of general education, particularly in relation to home and 
family life?” a majority of the colleges reported one or more courses. 
Since all of the forty courses listed, with the exception of three, had 
been introduced since 1938, it would appear that they may be represen- 
tative of recent trends. One state university has established a depart- 
ment within this period for the purpose of meeting general education 
needs and does not offer a major. 

The replies given in answer to the question “What led to the develop- 
ment of these courses?” are summarized in a general way as follows: 

First, to meet the general education needs of students including 
personal development, the needs of education for home and family life, 
and the needs of health education. 

Second, some needs of the prospective teacher included health and 
nutrition, understanding home problems of students, financial prob- 
lems, and problems in decorating and caring for schoolrooms and 
homes. 

Comments from at least two home economics teachers indicated that 
they were somewhat doubtful about these courses in their schools 
maintaining as high academic standards as are maintained in the 
courses for majors. 

Such courses as those listed are usually designed by the home econ- 
omics teachers and finally approved by the home economics faculty, 
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and the curriculum committee, the dean, or the president. Most of 
the courses are taught by a selected member of the home economics 


faculty; or they may rotate among members of the home economics 
faculty. 


EFFECT OF RECENT TRENDS 


Some of the current opinions revealed in interviews are indicated 
in the following selected illustrations: 

It was discovered that one administrator of a college for young women 
had been searching for an example of the kind of home economics 
program that would meet the general education needs of his students, 
or for some help in building such a program for his school. He seemed 
somewhat concerned because so many girls marry soon after leaving 
school and yet few have taken courses in preparation for marriage. He 
would like very much to see all the girls in his school take some home 
economics if he could be satisfied as to what they should take. He 
was seeing home economics as a series of specialized courses in which 
the practical business of making a home under modern circumstances 
is neglected. 

The dean of a college of home economics stated that every course 
in the first two years of her home economics curriculum is non-profes- 
sional and has the general purpose of training for home and family life. 
She feels it is very important to maintain in the general education ob- 
jective since the professional life of their graduates is three to five 
years. 

Another administrator of a liberal arts college, co-educational, stat- 
ed: “Home economics has not served the purpose of general educa- 
tion that we had hoped.... We are going to reach that objective or close 
the department. I believe home economics has a definite contribution 
to make to the liberal arts student.” In this school splendid improve- 
ments were being made in the physical plant and new courses were 
being planned to meet the anticipated demand. 

The dean of another liberal arts college, co-educational, expressed 
the opinion that many families are now having a kind of artificial home 
life due to crowded conditions, to outside interests which limit the 
amount of time family members spend in the home together, and to 
various other changes. He sees home economics as a part of liberal 
or general education which the college must provide to meet these 
changing conditions in the home. 

In answer to the question “Are any regular courses within your 
home economics curriculum open to non-majors!” it is interesting 
to note that the largest number of courses open appear in the area 
of Textiles and Clothing, the second largest in the area of Foods, and 
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the third largest number in the area of Child Development. It would 
be impossible to determine which courses are reaching the largest 
number of students without accurate and complete figures on enroll- 
ment. However, some of the courses listed as being popular in one or 
more schools are: Foods, Art Appreciation in the Home, Family Rela- 
tionships, Home Nursing, Everyday Art, Elementary Costume Design, 
Child Development, Child Psychology, Meal Preparation and Table 
Service, and Elementary Nutrition. Since this is an incomplete listing, 
it does not imply that any certain course was unpopular. 

A few of the subject matter areas from which non-majors come into 
home economics courses are sociology, elementary education, physical 
education, art, and business education. 


It is obvious that majors in certain areas are required to take select- 
ed home economics courses. 


ENROLLMENT OF NON-MAJORS 


Figures on enrollments were not complete for all institutions and 
are, therefore, omitted. However, attention is called to enrollments 
reported in the survey made by the United States Office of Education. 
The increase in enroliment of non-majors for the majority of senior 
colleges included in this study is in line with the increase in enroll- 
ment of non-majors for the schools of the nation.* 


WHY SOME STUDENTS DO NOT ELECT HOME ECONOMICS 


Some reasons given for students in other areas not electing home 
economics courses: 


1. A specialized curriculum allows little time for electives. 


2. Students who are undecided about a major usually choose electives 
from an area in which they may have a desire to major or may find it possible 
to become a major. 

3. Junior College programs are greatly influenced by entrance require- 
ments of senior colleges. One junior college announces sixteen different 
programs, only two of which permit electives. Twenty-seven different subjects 
are listed from which these electives are to be chosen. About five per cent 
of the students take home economics, while only two per cent elect courses 
as non-majors. Students usually take courses that will prepare them for trans- 
ferring to a senior college or for accepting a job. 

4. Pre-requisites have prevented some students from electing courses but 
most students now have opportunity to elect some courses in home economics 
without pre-requisites. 

5. There is some difference of opinion as to how far one should go in trying 
to serve the purpose of general education for some students and specialized 


*Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions, Washington: Federal 


Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1941, 1945, 
1948. (Mimeographed) 
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education for others in the same classes, particularly in situations where many 
students enter wage-earning professions and a number go on for graduate work. 


6. Home economics is still regarded by some as a special subject to be taken 
only after the student has taken all “essentials” and has time, opportunity, 
and a desire to enroll for home economics courses. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR EXPERIENCES 


Two of the authorities consulted expressed favorable regard for 
extra-curricular activities and experience as a means of broadening 
the general education background of an individual. The consultants 
referred to are Dr. P. M. Gross, Dean of the Graduate School of Duke 
University, and one of the co-ordinators for the Durham Center, and 
Miss Beulah I. Coon, Agent for Studies and Research, Home Economics 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Education. 

From the answers to the question, “What are some of the less formal 
ways you and those in your department, faculty members and students, 
contributed during the past year to the general education of college 
students or adults who may or may not be enrolled in your classes?” 
a list of twenty-eight different extra-curricular activities has been com- 
piled. In the writer’s opinion, the list indicates that many valuable 
contributions were made by this means to the general education of a 
large number of students, youths and adults. 


FUTURE PLANS 


No attempt is made here to report in an organized manner plans 
being made for the revision of programs. Judging from the comments 
made, home economics teachers and administrators are genuinely in- 
terested in improving their contributions to the general education of 
a larger number of students but they feel, as was expressed by one 
department head, the need to exercise caution in order to maintain 
high academic standards. 

Probably the most significant step announced was that reported 
by a private teachers college, co-educational. This school plans to offer 
a course, Introduction to Home Living, to be taught by the home 
economics faculty, and to be required of all students on the sophomore 
level. The course is a part of the program in General Education, pre- 
sented by the Committee on Planning and Policy, and adopted by the 
faculty. 


ENROLLMENT OF BOYS 


No attempt has been made to register the opinion and practices dis- 
covered with regard to boys enrolled in departments. However, the 
indication is that a large number of boys, both majors and non-majors, 
have been enrolled and a much larger number may be expected. 
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Nutritionists have become aware of the fact that school-age youth 
needs the knowledge that a well balanced diet is of constant importance 
for normal growth and proper development. Observations would in- 
dicate that a majority of students eat a high-carbohydrate low-protein 
noon meal without thought of body requirements. Although knowing 
of this growing tendency, teachers as well as parents have failed to 
underscore the extreme importance of health building foods. Often 
a school child sits down to a noon meal consisting of soft drinks, 
pastries and other equally sweet or starchy foods, to the complete 
exclusion of vegetables, fruits and whole grain cereals. As a result, 
many of our students are either too fat or too thin, have no energy, and 
possess poor complexions. Internal defects have also become prev- 
alent. 

A deficient diet affects rats much as it does human beings. Experi- 
mentation based upon this similarity of reaction has been conducted 
for an extensive period in the Nutrition Department at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

To show the effects of food on the rat* it is best to start with a 
three weeks old animal, weighing an average of 40 grams. The animals 
are marked to indicate various litters. This procedure is important 
since experimental work should be performed on litter-mates. One 
commercial laboratory uses the following markings for separation of 
the litters: right ear punch, litter “R”; left ear punch, litter “L”; 
and no ear punch, litter “B.” Other markings can be utilized if the 
need arises. To differentiate the litter-mates of the same sex a leg or 
some other part of the body of the rat is marked by a piece of cotton 
dipped in a 6 per cent picric acid solution. The animal’s fur becomes 
yellow at the spot of application, this color persisting for some time. 
For example, the notation RF means that the right front leg has 
been marked; RR indicates the right rear leg. 

In animal research work controls must be used. Therefore in nu- 
trition experiments the control rats, at least two, are fed a well bal- 
anced diet containing all of the necessary nutrients essential for 
proper growth and development. This diet consists of two-thirds 


* Rats of Rats of pure strain have been obtained from Sprague-Dawley, Inc., Madison, 
Wisconsin, for our laboratory. 
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whole wheat flour, one-third whole dried milk plus table salt (2 
per cent of the weight of the wheat flour used), furnishing the animal 
with approximately 10 per cent fat, 61 per cent carbohydrate, 17 
per cent protein, and sufficient minerals and some of the vitamins. 
Other vitamins are supplied by supplementing this diet with green 
and yellow vegetables daily and at weekly intervals, fish liver oils. 
The animals on this diet show an average initial weight of 40 grams 
and a weekly gain of approximately 23 grams. There is a continu- 
ation of growth and development with these animals. 


A “snack-diet,” consisting of high-carbohydrate low-protein foods, 
may include large amounts of starch, sugar, and refined flour and 
small amounts of lard, peanut butter, potato chips, and table salt. 
Within four weeks the animals have been observed to lose an average 
of 10 grams in weight. At this point of nutrition deficiency they 
are supplemented with greens, carrots and whole milk. Within one 
week, charts indicate that the deficient rats have gained an average 
of 24 grams. The records show that the “snack diet” consisting of 12 
percent fat, 74 per cent carbohydrate, only 4 per cent protein and 
some minerals and vitamins cannot promote proper growth and 
development in animals. 


To illustrate the effects of vitamin deficiencies, rats fed on a 
thiamine-free diet will not grow even though they receive the other 
necessary nutrients. The recorded data reveal that animals with an 
initial weight of 40 grams at the beginning of the experiment show 
an average gain of 15 grams for the first two weeks, then level off 
for one week. Then the thiamine-free fed animals begin to lose from 
10-15 grams per week until supplemented with greens, brewer’s yeast, 
whole wheat flour, or wheat germ as a source of thiamine or B-l. 
Loss of appetite is typical of this deficiency, but when the B-1 factor 
(thiamine) is supplemented the rats regain weight rapidly. These ex- 
perimental results are impressive both to students and visitors, the 
actual need for this vitamin being so apparent. Experiments of this 
nature should make people realize that despite their love for steak, 
French fried potatoes, bread and coffee they must also include enough 
leafy vegetables, milk, and whole grain cereals to insure sufficient in- 
take of all nutrients. 

Children of the Nashville Public Schools and the Peabody Demon- 
stration School enjoy having the rats brought to their classroom 
where they can actually observe the growth of the animals. The 
classes often express real curiosity and a desire to understand the 
reasons for what they see, not only in the animals mentioned in this 
brief report, but also those fed on a Vitamin A-free diet, a Vitamin 
D-free diet and other experimental diets. To demonstrate complete 
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recovery of animals fed deficient diets, the students in the Nutrition 
Laboratory at George Peabody College for Teachers have bred the 
animals and have observed the young through the lactation period. 

For those who might be interested in conducting similar experi- 
mental work in their own classrooms, a few helpful hints are offered 
here. The animals are kept in separate cages, which can be made from 
3/8 to 1/4 inch mesh galvanized wire and two shallow pans or pieces 
of wood that serve as bottom and top of cage. Cut a round piece of 
wire about 9 inches in diameter for the floor of the cage and a piece 
of mesh wire 10-12 inches wide and 33 inches long for the side wall 
of the cage and lap the sides over about 1 inch. Lace ends together 
with pliable copper wire. Join the floor to the wall of the cage about 
1 inch from lower edge, with copper wire. Leave selvage of mesh for 
top of cage. The cages can be set on newspapers in the shallow 
pans and another pan or piece of wood which is weighted down with 
a brick or stone can be used for the top of the cage. Cold cream jars 
make ideal water and food dishes. If desired animal cages can be 
purchased from a scientific supply house* and pamphlets for conduct- 
ing animal experiments can be secured from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Madison, Wisconsin, and the National Dairy 
Council, Chicago, Illinois. 

Feeding, watering, and cleaning are daily routine, but the cages 
must be thoroughly washed with hot soapy water every seven days. 
A permanent record book is needed to record the amount of food 
eaten daily, the amount left over, the weekly weights and any re- 
marks or unusual developments shown by the animals. A typed card 
bearing the litter markings, rat number, sex, date of birth, date of 
beginning the experiment and the diet is attached to each animal 
cage. Growth curves are graphed and attached to the permanent 
record book. 

Animal experiments help children and teachers to evaluate the 
results of good and poor diets. Thus children begin to realize what 
differences occur and wonder how they themselves are affected. By 
means of food surveys along with physical appraisals of school chil- 
dren, teachers can become acquainted with the dietary needs. There- 
fore teachers with a basic knowledge of nutrition will be capable of 


helping these children to understand the significance of a well balanced 
diet. 


* Laboratory Supplies, Chicago Apparatus Co. 
1735 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
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At the present time, there exists a wide-spread disagreement as to 
what makes a good teacher. But perhaps few educators would deny 
that one of the major problems confronting education at present, and 
which will become increasingly significant in the years ahead, is that 
of selecting young men and young women to be trained as teachers. 
This responsibility is a corollary to the problem of financing public 
education. As the democratic ideal grows and the program of public 
education expands, with ever-increasing costs, to meet that ideal, the 
demand that public funds serve the purpose for which they are 
intended will become more and more insistent. 

It seems to be generally agreed that the intellectual levels of educa- 
tional institutions maintaining teacher-training schools or departments 
might be materially raised by the proper selection of candidates for 
the teaching profession; and, further, that successful teaching at the 
different levels—high school, elementary, kindergarten, and nursery— 
calls for certain personality traits peculiar to each level. Hence, some 
criteria must be found to determine not only general teaching values 
and success but also to select the right teachers for each developmental 
level of the child. Moreover, it would seem to be advisable to apply 
these criteria while the prospective teacher is in college rather than 
after he has been graduated. 

The fact that the findings of many of the investigations that have 
been made within recent years to determine the traits and qualities 
by which successful teaching may be predicted have been disappoint- 
ing and that there are not-available at present, in so far as the present 
writer knows, personality-traits tests that will adequately isolate or 
measure such qualities as are usually present in a successful teacher, 
does not preclude the possibility that such traits and qualities do exist; 
and it is to be hoped that future investigations may yield more fruit- 
ful results. 

Despite the fact that pre-service selection of individuals to enter 
the teaching profession may not at present be justified by current scien- 
tific evidence, and that the outlook seems to be somewhat dishearten- 
ing, a survey of recent literature in the field reveals the fact that several 
states and educational institutions are actually selecting prospective 
teachers. 
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According to John Coulbourn, “admission to any teacher-train- 
ing institution should be considered a privilege and not a right. A 
policy of selective admission should be carefully planned and rigidly 
enforced.” He holds that in the selection of candidates for teacher- 
training courses, nothing should be done in a slipshod manner. The 
whole matter should be approached experimentally. Scholarship, cor- 
rect speech, self-control, capacity for mental development, unquestion- 
ed moral character, love of children, interest in teaching, emotional 
balance, and social poise should be measured and considered in the 
selection of each candidate. To this end, such instruments as intel- 
ligence tests, achievement tests, personality ratings, school record, 
recommendations of principals and teachers, physical examination, 
and reports of guidance officials should be employed. 

Coulbourn places the responsibility for providing well-trained teach- 
ers jointly upon the superintendents and their selecting agencies and 
the teacher-training institutions. He declares that too much attention 
has been given to the time element; that a mere four-years’ training 
does not necessarily produce a good teacher. 

The thesis of an interesting and informative book titled, Redirection 
Teacher Education, by Watson and Others, is that, “The quality 
of the teacher is the key to the reconstruction of all education.” Ac- 
cording to these authors, there are two main points to the problem of 
improving teacher personnel: 1) that of selection (the subject of this 
paper), and 2) that of internship. They argue that teacher-training 
institutions have in the past laid undue stress upon the selection of 
candidates because of their “good academic work” rather than for 
their “good teaching personalities.” They admit, however, that person- 
ality traits are difficult of measurement, and that the more we try 
to build devices and instruments for the correct and accurate measure- 
ment of these qualities the more evident becomes the difficulty. They 
suggest as a partial solution of the problem that capable youth be 
appraised of the advantages of teaching, that the help of alumni be 
solicited to seek out worthy candidates, that the number of available 
scholarships and fellowships be increased, and that only those persons 
who are eligible for degrees be admitted to the teaching field. 

Actual clinical procedure is suggested by Arthur Beeley. He 
favors placing more emphasis upon personality traits and qualities 
and less emphasis upon scholarship alone. He regrets that “few, if 
any, reliable tests have appeared” that will serve adequately to 
isolate or measure good teaching abilities. 


Beeley explains in some detail the method of selective admission 
employed at the University of Utah, and states that of 600 cases studied 
from May 1936 to August 1939, by this clinical method, 54 were denied 
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admission, and 546 were approved. Those denied had marked handi- 
caps, either physical or emotional, or both. 

Smith and Eaton reporting the results of an experimental 
investigation respecting traits and qualities essential to successful 
teaching concluded 1) that a more selective process secured better 
teachers; 2) that traits or qualities that make for successful teaching 
cannot be isolated; 3) that abilities and interests of individual teachers 
depend, to some extent, upon the teaching field which they enter, and 
4) that teaching ability of those persons considered in the study was 
not markedly enhanced by two years of college study. 

A different and interesting angle of selective admission is pre- 
sented by John Lazenby. Of special interest is the section headed, 
“Resisting Pressure.” He holds that simply because a person has 
been graduated from a high school is no guarantee that he will develop 
into a good teacher. He goes on to say that many varied pressures 
may be brought to bear to induce authorities to make exceptions to 
the standards for selection. He mentions such qualifications as being 
a good athlete, regardless of social or intellectual attainments, the 
ability to sing well, or to play a musical instrument, or the good for- 
tune of belonging to a good family. Then there are political pressures to 
be faced; not to mention certain faculty members who sponsor special 
friends as candidates. 


In an excellent contribution to the Fourth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, Neal Billings indicates that he prefers the common 
sense procedure in the pre-service selection of teachers to any scientific 
evidence available at that time. He admits, however, that practical 
experience must form the working basis of any common sense pro- 
cedures, to the end that a careful investigation be made of potential 
teachers by serious students of the teaching profession. He further 
holds that despite the fact that certain injustices are bound to result 
from such a program, a certain amount of pre-service selection of 
those who would enter the teaching profession seems to be justifiable. 

Ward and Kirk point up the fact that many investigators have 
indicated that some degree of relationship exists between such factors 
as interest, intelligence, and high school scholarship and success in 
teaching, but that these qualities alone are not adequate criteria for 
the selection of good teachers. These authors conclude that, to date 
(1942), attempts at validation of pretraining selection by scientific 
means have brought unsatisfactory results, and that “much more and 
much better research is needed in the field.” 

Under the heading, “Recruiting and Selection at the High School 
Level,” M. Margaret Stroh presents what seems to the present 
writer to be a practicable and comprehensive program for the selection 
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of teachers. Among other pertinent suggestions, Dr. Stroh makes the 
point that a much closer “collaboration between the high schools and 
the teacher educating institutions” must be brought about. She advo- 
cates making definite use of the personal interview with each can- 
didate to determine the presence and degree of such qualities as 
magnetism, voice, character, etc. She believes that the candidate should 
be free from defects of vision, hearing, and unsightly deformities. 
She holds that consistent scholarship should be a definite factor in 
selective admission; and that nationally accepted achievement tests 
may prove invaluable. 

Retan reports results of investigations extending over a period 
of several years including 152 student teachers at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. His findings indicate that no individual 
should necessarily be judged as unfit to teach merely because of 
emotional instability. To do so, would be to eliminate some 30% of 
those who, by present standards, are now classified as being successful 
teachers. Retan suggests that, instead of eliminating such individuals, 
that they be helped “to overcome their instability.” 


Tyler declares himself as favoring the old-fashioned qualities, 
such as “a warm human reaction toward children” as being the most 
adequate criteria in the selection of good teachers. 


The N.’E. A. Commission on Teacher Education, Ralph McDonald, 
Secretary, sets high, if not too drastic, standards on teacher 
selection. It would admit to teacher education only those high school 
students who rank among the upper one-third in such qualities 
as character, leadership, personality, and scholarship. Moreover, the 
Commission would require that a minimum of four years of profes- 
sional training be made a prerequisite to teaching. It names as one of 
the more potent factors in teacher selection the individual teacher 


who “can observe and identify in a student those qualities” favorable 
to successful teaching. 


Syracuse University, one of the first educational institutions to make 
use of systematic methods of selecting teachers, has been developing 
a comprehensive plan since 1936, at which time a preliminary descrip- 
tive report of the program was made by Harry S. Ganders. 
Progress reports were published by Troyer in 1940, and by 
Romoda in 1943. According to Henry P. Smith, many significant 
changes were made in the program during the four years from 
1943 to 1947. By 1947, the plan involved the careful gathering 
of information respecting each prospective candidate for the School 
of Education, by means of cumulative record folder, including date 
of birth, occupation and education of parents, high school from 
which graduated, and date graduated; by means of interviews with 
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his professor of his subject-matter major, and by means of the 
School of Education general examination. Further information is 
obtained from the Psychological Service Center, which furnishes 
scores made on university entrance examinations. Finally, to determine 
teaching aptitude, the candidate is interviewed by the chairman of the 
committee on teacher selection. 

Freshmen seeking admission to teacher-education are counseled 
by a member of the staff in general education, who is a member of the 
selective committee. No probationary admissions are made; and stu- 
dents reported at the end of each semester as having made a grade 
of C in any course in teacher-preparation are considered by the 
committee for removal from the program. 

The basic philosophy of the plan is stated by Smith as follows: 

The committee tries to predict: 


1. (a) The type of person into which the person will develop. (b) The type 
of teacher he will become after a period of ten years. 


2. Present trends in tenure laws have made careful selection a necessity. 


3. Selection of teachers must not be avoided and left solely to the judg- 
ment of hiring officers. 


4. Too often hiring officers may be under the pressure of hometown politics 
or family relationships. 


5. Insistence upon a high quality of person in a profession tends to en- 
courage other high-quality persons to enter that profession. 


6. The basic criterion for decision as to which students are to be admitted to 
the School of Education is the probable effect that person will have upon 
the numerous secondary pupils with whom he is likely to be in contact if 
he becomes a teacher. 


7. The future welfare of the candidate is important, and if it is felt that 
he is not suitable for admission to teacher preparation, he should be aided 
in the choice of another curriculum. 


Durflinger states that there is need for a continuous program 
for the selection of candidates for the teaching profession, but that 
tests now available for the measurement of personality traits es- 
sential for successful teaching are inadequate and that there may be 
danger of making criteria of selection too mechanical. 

Madeleine Dixon is of the opinion that, in spite of the critical 
shortage of teachers, “a five-year course is likely desirable for teachers 
in elementary and specialized departments, such as art, music and 
physical education.” She suggests however, that the extra year be 
spent to further ground the prospective teacher in general education. 

Young holds that “no one can say for sure, just exactly how 
one may determine the teaching efficiency of any teacher or group of 
teachers.” He argues that numerous interacting factors may be re- 
sponsible for teaching success; that “college education is important; ex- 
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perience helps; but the mere possession of these in no way guarantees 
efficiency.” He would include such factors as enthusiasm, diligence, a 
spirit of inquiry and humility as essential elements, but admits that 
these qualities are difficult of measurement. 

Pursuant to the notion held by Young, the present writer listed a 
total of thirty-two factors bearing upon teaching success found in 
twenty-four articles. The two factors accorded first and second rank 
were 1) personality and 2) scholarship. Intelligence and personal 
appearance were tied for second rank; while character, emotional 
stability, academic success, speech, and health were tied for fourth 
place. Oddly enough, such good old standbys as interest in teaching, 
love of children, and industry, received only minor emphasis. 


CONCLUSIONS 
From the data as presented above and from his own observations and 


experiences the present writer has formulated the conclusions that 
follow: 


l.a. At present there prevails no definite notion as to what constitutes a 
successful teacher. 


b. Until such a decision is reached, it will be impossible to determine scien- 


tifically, or otherwise, just what factors and qualities make for successful 
teaching. 


c. The derivation of adequate measurement instruments and devices will 
depend ultimately upon the isolation of such factors and qualities. 


2. Current criteria and techniques for selecting teachers are inadequate and, 
if generally employed, might result in the unjust elimination of many can- 
didates of definite potential teaching ability. 


3. The mere fact that available instruments for isolating and measuring 
factors and qualities essential for teaching success are inadequate, does not 
preclude the possibility that such instruments might yet be devised. 


4. The developmental level of the child to be taught, as well as the specific 
field in which the candidate plans to teach, should be made important 
factors in selective admission to the profession of teaching. 


5. Any selective process within a teacher-training institution will depend in 
the last analysis, upon the quality of students available for selection. 


6. Qualities and traits essential to teaching success are interdependent and 


constantly interacting, with no single quality or trait being consistently closely 
related to teaching success. 


7. Although each candidate for admission to the teaching profession should 
possess at least a minimum intelligence, and should be well-grounded in 
certain essential academic fields, there are numerous factors and qualities 
other than intelligence and academic success that must be considered. 


8. There seems to be a trend away from the extensive use of objective criteria 
and toward the more subjective means and methods of selection, such as the 
personal interview and the common sense approach. 
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9. Until the wide-spread teacher shortage has been overcome or, at least 
mitigated, any rigidly enforced teacher selection program might prove to 
be impracticable if not actually harmful. 

10. The problem of teacher selection cannot be divorced from the problem 
of teacher salary. It might do little, if any, good to attempt such a program 
so long as the best people continue to be attracted to other fields where greater 
remuneration is certain. 

11. So long as every institution of higher learning is engaged in the training 
of teachers, it might prove to be impracticable for any certain few of such 
institutions to attempt a rigidly enforced program of teacher selection. There- 
fore, close cooperation between all such institutions in this important mat- 
ter is indicated. 

12. Despite the fact that there seems to be general acceptance of the principle 
of the selective process, there remains, nonetheless, a question in the minds 


of some educators and laymen as to whether any program of teacher selection 
can ever be justified. 


Obviously, it has been impossible, within this short space, for the 
writer to present anything like an exhaustive digest of the current 
literature relative to the problem of teacher selection, or to attempt 
to set up a plan for such a program. He could only attempt to describe 
certain plans now in operation, to summarize certain studies, and to 
indicate certain trends, with a view to stimulating further thought 
and additional investigation that might eventually result in definite 
criteria for the selection of teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Any plan for studying the school child who experiences trouble 
in learning to read should take into consideration the amount of 
time and effort required to make the plan work, and the usefulness 
of the data in adjusting the curriculum to fit the child’s needs. The 
purpose of this paper is to describe five facets of child study which 
seem to be useful in an attempt to guide a child’s development with 
an economy of time and effort. The five aspects of child study are (1) 
maturity age, (2) nutrition status, (3) sensory and physical defects, 


(4) endocrine disorders, and (5) emotional, social, and experimental 
development. 


DETERMINING MATURITY AGES 

Teachers use standardized tests in determining the child’s silent 
reading age, capacity reading age or ability to read spoken words, 
arithmetic age, general achievement age, etc. Teachers accept mental 
age, silent reading age, arithmetic age, general achievement age, etc., as 
valuable criteria to be used in adjusting the curriculum to meet the 
child’s needs. In fact, the child’s ability to read spoken words as evi- 
denced by the score that he makes when the printed test is read 
aloud to him seems to be one of the best indicators of his capacity for 
learning to read printed words. These maturity ages, however, are not 
the only useful maturity ages which may be determined for the school 
child and used as criteria in adjusting the curriculum to meet his 
needs. 

Skeletal age is rapidly being accepted as a useful maturity age. 
Skeletal age seems to be an indicator of the child’s stage of bodily mat- 
uration. Skeletal age is obtained by X-raying the child’s hand and 
wrist and assessing the film or radiograph according to standards’ ** 





* Flory, Charles D. Osseous Development in the Hand as an Index of Skeletal 


Development. Washington, D.C.: Society for Research in Child Development, 
1936. 


* Todd, T. Wingate. Atlas of Skeletal Maturation. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1937. 


* Vogt, E. C., and Vickers, V. S. “Asseous Growth and Development,” Radi- 
ology, XXXI (1938), 441. 
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which are now available in book form for the radiologist’s use in asses- 
sing the child’s radiograph. Teachers should have a radiologist assess 
the child’s radiograph and determine the skeletal age. Skeletal age is 
thought to be an indicator of the level of experiences the child can 
understand today and use in the future. Skeletal age is also an indica- 
tor of the child’s constitutional health status according to the late T. 
Wingate Todd. 


Todd states that the best indicators of skeletal age in the order of 
greatest value are (1) the changing configuration of the proximal ends 
of the metacarpals, and the relationship of the distal ends of the 
metacarpals to their epiphyses, (2) the relationship of the proximal 
ends of the phalanges to their epiphyses, and (3) the relationship 
of the distal end of the radius to its epiphyses. Carpal bone growth is 
thought to be of little value as an indicator of the child’s skeletal age. 
Carpal bone growth is, however, thought to be a useful indicator of 
the child’s calcium salts metabolism status, or a useful indicator of 
delayed substructural growth when one or more carpals are missing. 

The X-ray, as a useful instrument in the study of the child, is well 
established for it gives us the following valuable data: (1) skeletal 
age as an indicator of the child’s bodily maturation status, (2) evidence 
of delayed substructural growth or the calcium salts metabolism status, 
(3) evidence of the removal of the labile or floating minerals to pep- 
up the heart, nerves, and general muscle tonus of the body, (4) evi- 
dence of lightly mineralized bones as an indicator that the child has 
a short attention span, is restless, fatigues readily, et cetera, and (5) 
evidence of approaching puberty, delayed sexual maturity or puberty 
through the appearance or non-appearance of a sesamoid bone on the 
ulnar side of the distal end of the first metacarpal. 

The child’s height is easily determined. Standards‘ are available for 
translating the child’s height into a height maturity age. The height age 
is an indicator of the child’s general health status according to Todd. 

The child’s weight is easily determined. Standards’ are available for 
translating the child’s weight into a weight maturity age. The weight 
age is an indicator of the child’s general nutrition status according to 
Todd.° 


The child’s grip age or muscle-tone age is easily determined by hav- 
ing him pull on a dynamometer designed for children. The pull is 


*. Olson, Willard C., and Hughes, Byron O. Tables for the Translation of Physical 
Measurements into Age Units. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Child Development 
Laboratories, 1938. 

®. Ibid., pp. 3-6. 

*. Todd. op. cit., p. 13. 
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registered in kilograms and standards’ are available for translating 
the number of kilograms the child pulls into a grip age or muscle- 
tone age. The muscle-tone age is an indicator of the child’s muscle 
tonus. It is evidence of the child’s available vigor or stamina. 

Dental age is a useful maturity age. Have the dentist count the 
child’s permanent teeth. Standards* are available for translating 
the child’s number of permanent teeth into a dental age. Dental age 
is an indicator of the child’s calcium salts metabolism status. 

An arithmetical average of the child’s educational ages, mental age, 
skeletal age, height age, weight age, muscle-tone age (or grip age), and 
dental age gives an organismic age or general maturity age. There is 
one authority’ on child study who believes that a child’s reading age, or 
achievement age will more nearly approximate his general maturity 
age or organismic age than it will his mental age. The organismic age 
is an indicator of the child’s probable level of achievement in the 
public school. 


NUTRITION STATUS OF FUNCTIONING CAPACITY 


The child’s functioning capacity or nutrition status should be de- 
termined if one is to guide the child’s development successfully. The 
child’s maturity ages help his teacher to determine the level at which 
he can work effectively. The child’s functioning capacity indicates the 
available power he has with which to experience his pupil-teacher 
planned curriculum. The child’s hemoglobin determination is one in- 
dicator of his functioning capacity or nutrition status. A low hemo- 
globin determination is an indicator of an iron” deficiency anemia. 
Too many children in our public elementary schools are “chugging* 
along on blood of low-octane rating.” The modern photelometer or 
photo-electric colorimeter is the most accurate instrument to use in 
making hemoglobin” determinations. It is easier to make a hemoglobin 
determination with a high degree of accuracy when a photelometer 
is used. In addition to the hemoglobin determination, the microflouro- 
meter reported in the Nation’s Schools for December, 1946, page 82, 
gives promise of becoming a most useful instrument in determining the 
child’s nutrition status. It has the advantage of being suitable for 
mass surveys in nutrition. 


* Olson and Hughes, op. cit., p. 11. 

* Pryor, Helen B. As the Child Grows. Chicago: Silver Burdett Company, 
1943. p. 239. 

* Millard, C. V. “Growth in Reading Achievement,” Child Development, XI 
(1940) , 71-114. 

* Vitamins and Hormones, Vol. I. New York: Academic Press, Inc., 1943. p. 64. 

4 Saturday Evening Post (February 20, 1943). 

* Todd, James C., and Sanford, Arthur H. Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory 
Methods. Philadelphia, Penna.: W. B. Saunders Co., 1944. Chapters III and IV. 
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In determining a child’s nutrition status or functioning capacity, 
teachers will find it worthwhile to have parents ask a laboratory 
clinician to run the following tests: cholesterol for thyroid status 
(150-200 mg.), calcium for parathyroid status (9-11 mg.), phosphorus 
(3-4 mg.), proteins (6-8 gm.), and glucose for Isles of Langerhans 
status (80-120 mg.). It is practical to ask for the following tests: 
cholesterol, glucose or blood sugar, red cell count, white cell count, 
and hemoglobin content. Teachers should know the meanings of these 
tests, and consult the child’s family physician as to the advisability 
of having a laboratory technician run the tests mentioned in this 
paragraph. 


SENSORY AND PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


Physical defects often prevent the child from performing up to 
the standard that his organismic age and functioning capacity indicate 
that his teacher has a right to expect of him. Decayed teeth, diseased 
tonsils, hearing losses, weak eyes, an irregular heart, an endocrine 
gland dysfunction, and injured nerves incapacitate the child for good 
work in the classroom. 

The child may have 20/20 vision, but what the teacher and parents 
need to know is the amount of available focusing power that the 
child has; plus lenses will help the teacher to determine the child’s 
available focusing power. The child who has one-half diopter or less of 
available focusing power should be taken to an eye specialist. Pupils 
who have 1.75 diopters of available focusing power or more should 
be taken to an eye specialist. Children who have better visual acuity” 
when a -0.75 diopter or a -1.50 diopter lense is used, should be taken 
to an eye specialist. Pupils who have 20/30 visual acuity or less should 
be taken to an eye specialist. 

A satisfactory procedure for teachers to use in checking the child’s 
vision includes (1) the illiterate-E Test Card for distant vision used 
with a mask and plus and minus lenses, and (2) the Eames‘ Eye 
Test kit. This equipment will cost less than twenty dollars ($20) and 
will prove to be the most effective procedure for a teacher to use in 
checking the child’s vision. 

A modern fixed-frequency audiometer should be a must in the list 
of equipment for the public school. Have one teacher trained to operate 
the audiometer. A pair of inexpensive goggles with the lenses painted 
so the child cannot read the examiner’s face and body movements 
will greatly improve the audiometric examination. 


*® McCloy, Charles H. Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. p. 227. 
‘* Eames Eye Test Kit. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Company. 
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The family physician’s routine urinalysis tests** consisting of the 
sugar test, the albumin test, the acid test, and the specific gravity 
test can be made by anyone who is willing to exercise a little care as he 
runs these tests. The specific gravity test will often help in detecting 
those children who have a bad emotional status; the teacher will 
have to turn detective and locate the cause of the emotional condition. 
The sugar-in-the-urine test will spot those who are diabetics or poten- 
tial diabetics; this test should be run once each school year. The 
albumin-in-the-urine test and the acid test indicate whether there 
is need for further examination by a medical doctor. A few drops 
of toluene will render a sample of urine less nauseating to the one 
who runs the urinalysis tests as well as acting as a preservative, 
making it possible to run the tests at the teacher’s convenience with- 
out any loss in the accuracy of the findings up to twenty-four hours 
after the specimen of urine has been collected. 


An irregular heart condition may be detected by having the child 
exercise on steps. There should be three landings in the steps used, e.g., 
the first landing is nine inches from the floor, the second landing is 
eighteen inches from the floor and the third landing is nine inches from 
the floor. Standing on the floor the child begins the exercise by step- 
ping with the left foot on the first landing, the right foot follows 
through and is placed on the landing which is eighteen inches from 
the floor, the left foot moves to the third landing which is nine inches 
from the floor, and the right foot moves to the floor; the first ascent 
over the steps has been made. The child turns and makes the second 
ascent over the steps as was described for the first trip. Each trip 
is begun with the left foot. The examiner should have the elementary 
school child make thirty ascents per minute, or forty-five ascents in 
one-and-a-half minutes. 


Count the child’s pulse after you have had the child sit for ten 
minutes and before the exercise on the steps is begun. After the 
exercise on the steps which is followed by a two-minute rest period, 
the child’s pulse rate is again determined. If the child’s pulse rate, 
after the two-minute rest period, is found to be twenty points higher 
than it was before the exercise, the child should be examined by a 
heart specialist. The procedure described above is adapted from the 
plan developed in the Research Department of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company.” 


** Todd, James C., and Sanford, Arthur H. op. cit., Chapter II. 
* Determining Circulatory Fitness. Newark, New Jersey: Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, 1931. 
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ENDOCRINE DISORDERS 

Screening tests which make available evidence as indicators of 
endocrine disorders are valuable tests for the teacher to use in making a 
diagnosis of the school child. When carpal bone growth is delayed 
beyond a specified date, *’** it becomes an indicator that the child has 
had an endocrine disorder. Pseudo-epiphyses are thought by one 
authority” to be evidence of an endocrine disorder which occurred 
before the child was born. 

A United States Bureau of Standards certified fever thermometer 
is useful in securing evidence that a child needs to have an examination 
by an endocrinologist. A subnormal temperature of one-tenth to three 
degrees and an above normal temperature of one-tenth or more is 
thought by one authority” to be probable evidence of an endocrine 
disorder. This fact seems to hold good only when the child’s white 
cell count does not exceed 8,500. 

When the child presents evidence which seems to indicate that an en- 
docrine disorder” *“**** has taken place, he should be taken to an 
endocrinologist for an examination. The first step in the endocrine ex- 
amination requires approximately two days for the endocrinologist 
to determine if an endocrine disorder is present. If an endocrine dis- 
order is present, it will require approximately two days for the 
endocrinologist to determine what hormones are missing. The child 
does not have to be hospitalized during the time the endocrinologist 
is running his tests; the cost in 1946 was approximately one hundred 
dollars ($100) for the four days of testing done by the endocrinologist. 


EMOTIONAL, SOCIAL AND EXPERIENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Torgerson” has made it possible for teachers to have a better under- 


** Leonard, Donald W. “Revised Ossification Index for the Detection of En- 
docrine Disorders in Childhood,” American Journal of Roentgenology, 56 
(December, 1946) , 716-720. 

*® Robinson, Helen M. Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1946. p. 

Flory, Charles D. op cit., p. 23. 

Page, Melvin E. Young Minds with Old Bodies. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 

Inc., 1944. Chapters III, IV, VI. 

Witty, Paul and Kopel, David. Reading and the Educative Process. New 

York: Ginn and Company, 1939. Chapter IX: 271. 

2 Robinson, Helen M. op. cit., Chapter IX: 116. 

*® Carter, Thomas M. “A Study of Radiographs of the Bones of the Wrist as a 
Means of Determining Anatomical Age.” Doctor’s thesis, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1934. p. 199. 

24 Zahorsky, John. Synopsis of Pediatrics, Fourth Edition. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1943. Chapter XXXV. 

2° Torgerson, Theodore L. Studying Children. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1947. ; 
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standing of the use of (a) the observation method, (b) the Diagnostic 
Interview method, and (c) the Therapeutic Interview method. Harris” 
has also made it possible for teachers to mimeograph check lists from 
his book which are helpful when one uses the observation method. 

A pupil-teacher conference will reveal to some extent the scope and 
nature of the child’s experiential development. A mother-teacher con- 
ference will probably add some information not obtained in the pupil- 
teacher conference. Meager experiential development” will interfere 
with satisfactory progress in school. 

Mental health inventories are listed in most test catalogues. Mental 
health status should be evaluated if the child’s educational development 
is to be guided effectively. Knowledge of the child’s mental-health 
status is as important, if not more important, than a knowledge of the 
child’s mental age and IQ. 


SUMMARY 


The maturity ages, as outlined in this paper, should be used as 
criteria in adjusting the curriculum to meet the child’s needs. When 
the maturity ages have been determined and the curriculum adjust- 
ments made accordingly, the teacher should be on the alert for any 
evidence which indicates that the child’s performance is not in keep- 
ing with his organismic age. If the teacher is thoroughly convinced 
that a child’s performance in the classroom is not in keeping with his 
organismic age, she should have the child’s functioning capacity check- 
ed; the child should be checked for evidence of physical defects which 
would interfere with his progress in learning. 

The program for studying the school child as outlined in this paper 
provides an effective plan for studying those children who are not 
making satisfactory progress in their school work. 

The thinking school official should read into the contents of this 
paper the crucial need for a teacher who can administer the plan out- 
lined to each pupil who is not achieving satisfactory progress in learn- 
ing to read as evidenced by his scores made on standardized reading 
tests. The teacher in charge of the school’s clinic should know how 
to approach the child’s family physician in order to make the best 
possible use of the laboratory clinician’s services. It is time that school 
teachers and parents realize that a child has a body as well as a mind, 
and that the body affects the mind’s status as well as the mind affects 
the body’s status. 


** Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1947. pp. 177, 182, 264, 417, 420. 

*? Skodak, Marie. “Children in Foster Homes,” University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, 1939, 16, Series No. 364. 
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FOREWORD 


Assuring optimum welfare for children with defects constitutes a chal- 
lenging problem. It has fundamental importance to these young persons 
as well as the social groups in which they have or will claim in- 
fluential membership. The care and education that society provides 
should be the best possible for aiding their individual growth and 
development. How, when and where shall this goal be reached? 

Recent years have brought new light into this special child care 
field. Professional disciplines continue to make distinctive contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the exact nature and extent of the com- 
plications these children with defects face. They give us, also, practical 
guidance for helping communities prevent these conditions from ap- 
pearing and for lessening the consequences of disabling, when this does 
occur. 

Out of a weltering mass of modern, helpful concepts that have result- 
ed from these related activities, seven generic ones have an immediate 
significance. They come to the fore when considration is given to what 
the best welfare of boys and girls with defects shall include. Taken 
together, these simple facts have a propitious meaning. They afford an 
excellent philosophical foundation to underpin what is attempted 
countrywide to aid children help themselves. 


1. It is sounder to be dynamic and experimental in attitude and method 
when providing educational and social services for children with defects than 
it is to be static and controlled too greatly by tradition and out-moded practices. 

2. It is sounder to guide children with defects when they are thought of 
as being integers of a large whole, not as isolated or specialized segments nor 
even small units. 

3. It is sounder to educate a child for mature, changing living than it is to 
condition too much for routine adjustment. 

4. It is sounder to prevent limiting mental, physical, and social situations 
which affect children dangerously, than it is to treat or cure far-advanced cases. 


5. It is sounder to emphasize undeveloped potentialities of the total individual 
than it is to overstress inherent or acquired limitations. 


6. It is sounder to meet the requirements of these children by coordinated 
effort than it is to try it through separated attempts or isolated programs. 

7. It is sounder to establish and nurture indigenous services for the care 
and education of so-called “handicapped children” than it is to relinquish too 
freely this responsibility to some one far away. 


[228] 
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The need to be rid of the erroneous belief that defects and handicaps 
are concomitants grows clear and urgent. A defect does not have to 
handicap one. Thinking and acting of individuals and groups can have 
much to do with resolving this misconception. As a practical aid, a 
frame of reference has been constructed and is presented for experi- 
mental use. Sociological and physiological components pertaining to 


the care and education of these children are fused here into a functional 
whole. 


This whole is something different and more consequential than the 
sum of its five parts. The new mosaic it forms furnishes a workable 
instrument; or, better still, it may prompt a more satisfactory one to 


appear. A useful purpose will have been served, however, if only it 
whets deliberation and sharing. 


I 
VIEWING THE SITUATION 


1. More Children Need Aid and Guidance than Ever Before. 

Suitable care and training for children with defects in the face of destitution, 
prejudice, and abrupt social change about them, is viewed as being essential 
public assistance. This crucial help is necessary, not only for the child’s own 
well-being but also for the basic welfare of the nation. Towards this each 
person, young or old, actually contributes an integral part. 


2. It Is a Fundamental Inclusion of the Ideology of a Democracy that Each 
Child, Living Under Such Government, Shall Be Reliably Assured the Neces- 
sities of Life. 

An adequate, suitable program of public education, health, and social service 
in each child’s behalf, either as an individual or as a family member, is recog- 
nized to be a necessary provision. When the plan for such guidance is on joint, 
cooperative basis, and where local, state, and federal planning and participa- 
tion are advantageously sought, and are well coordinated and maintained, the 
assurance of the child’s welfare is greater, and standards for his training and 
care countrywide become more certain and constant. 


3. Financial Sustenance Alone Cannot Satisfy Sufficiently the Needs of 

Children. 

A satisfactory home, or its equivalent, and guidance are always necessary 
for each child’s best growth and development. Aids to safeguard each indi- 
vidual’s welfare and happiness and to promote his social usefulness must be 
reliably planned and carried out. 

Attention to matters of health, education, vocational direction, employment, 
recreation, foster placements, and such, and to useful ways for inculcating 
and nurturing the child’s religious, cultural, and social attitudes and beliefs 
must not be overlooked. Together, this promotes an intelligent integration 
and economical use of community forces. This is necessary for real child 
welfare, children with defects along with others. 


4. Children Who Are Dependent on Social Care for Their Support and Direc- 
tion Are Not the Only Ones to Be Aided. 


Many others outside the dependent group, who for one reason or another 
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are handicapped or restricted, profit by extra assistance and training which each 
community fully and constantly offers them. Ultimate position in the com- 
munity, liability or asset, depends largely on what is made available for these 
children where special occasions and needs arise. 


5. Every Child Has Fundamental Rights That Must Be Known and Heeded. 

Providing education, social work, and medical care required to insure proper 
nurture and adjustment and to provide him satisfactory opportunities for 
self-expression and self-achievement is viewed as a basic obligation of each 
community. 

When natural parents or guardians are unable to supply their children what 
is essentially needed, the State, in its recognized position of Parens Patriae 
(The state acting “in loco parentis”), must aid and foster such children in the 
most direct, effective manner. 


6. Reliable Determination of Each Child’s Special Needs Is a Basic Requirement. 

A responsible parent or agency learns, promptly and exactly what these 
needs are. The necessity for and the desirability of the kind of education and 
care best suitable must guide all planning. An attempt “to fit round pegs into 
square holes” is known to be expensive and futile, to children and the com- 
munity as well. Any careless or hasty acceptance of plans for children confuses 
and dissipates adequate school and community resources. This wastes human 
beings, as well as national income. 


7. Useful and Reliable Administration of Provisions for Welfare, Education, 
and Health Must be Assured and Constant if Gains Are to be Made Sub- 
stantial and Lasting. 

Personnel for guiding children with defects require proper training and 
must have qualifying experiences, excellent personal qualities, and competent 
supervision. This is so, in order that efforts may be intelligent, economical, 
and effective, and afford the professional assistance that each individual and 
each community seeks and can profit by. 


8. Competent Residential Schools and Special Educational Facilities in Local 
Communities are both Essential Provisions of a Good Training Program for 
Children with Handicaps. 

Proper selection of the service to use depends upon the needs of each par- 
ticular child. Determining his distinctive characteristics entails thoroughgoing 
study and examination by qualified specialists, whose skills must be constantly 
available in every part of the state. 


9. Services in Behalf of Children, as Excellent as They May Be Singly, Mean 
Little to the Well-Being of Children Unless They are Coordinated Into a 
Usable Whole. 

There is great loss in expecting institutions (the school, the church, the 
recreation center, the case-work agency, the juvenile court, the community, 
the family, and such) to approach the handling of special care and education 
as something isolated and alone, especially in the complicated situations of 
so-called “handicapped” children. There is place for each appropriate service 
to contribute generously. In the total guidance process, it must be remembered 
that weak plans only can develop out of isolated professional or personal effort. 


A child’s defects need not and should not handicap his optimum growth and 
development. 
















CHILDREN WITH DEFECTS 


II 
EXAMINING FACTS 


1.Most individuals with defects adjust socially and more can be better helped 
to assume economically productive roles. 

2. Poorly guided children whose defects cause handicaps become costly and 
unhappy charges of society. 

3. Institutional placement for the total number of so-called “handicapped” 
individuals is not a feasible nor desired plan. 

4. Eugenics is so remote a solution that it offers no real answer to com- 
munity problems regarding children with handicaps; euthenics affords more 
hope and better prospects. 

5. National wealth and our standard of living depend upon the number and 
the skill of all workers, the handicapped group included. 


6. Approximately 2 per cent of the nation’s school children are reported to 
have serious defects; these require special provisions for their education. An- 
other 13 per cent are reported to be sufficiently defective to need special edu- 
cational direction for their best growth and development in regular schools. 

7. Individual variations, although each should be studied and understood by 
the school and others, do not necessitate nor recommend too much use of 
homogeneous pupil-groupings. 

8. Good mental health has great importance for the welfare of all children, 
children with defects especially. 

9. More professional knowledge about the exact nature of child development 
and appropriate educative processes is needed for productive teaching and 
the reliable accomplishment of maturation and acculturation goals. 

10. All teachers-in-training, so as to be better instructed regarding the 
dynamic needs of all children, should have extended practice in teaching, in 
order that the principles of up-to-date psychology and pedagogy will become an 
activating, continuing part of their personal thinking and professional effort. 
Teachers of children with ‘handicaps need supplementary training in social 
work in order to augment further their unique guidance skills. 


11. Vocational training and job placement for children with handicaps are, of 
course, ultimately important factors. Such become useful and appropriate 
only where proper development of individual personality is assured and 
intelligently protected, and helped from earliest years onward. 

12. That which each community itself is, and that which it offers, are part 
and parcel of each child’s growth and development. The individual with a 
defect and his society are interdependent, each forming and influencing the 
other. 


III 

DISCOVERING TRENDS 
1. More and more it is recognized that duties and responsibilities, as well 
as freedom, must be shared in a democracy in accordance with needs to be 

met and the individual ability of each participant. 
2. The nation is learning what all those dealing with “handicapped” children 
especially need to heed more. That is: democratic principles demand that 
individuals possess a strong feeling of membership in the usual group; one 
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learns therein to direct himself in terms of the best interest of all concerned 
as well as his own. 

3. The social development of any child is now being viewed as the resultant 
of his interaction with groups. A socializing process for children depends in- 
creasingly on utilizing problems of social living, the solutions of which are 
commensurate with the abilities and experiences of the individual. 

4. It becomes clearer, through scientific research and demonstration, that, if 
children are to become self-directing and useful, each must have the oppor- 
tunity of using constructively the results of his own experiences and intel- 
ligence. 

5. There is increased understanding of the dynamic nature of every child’s 
growth and development, viewed as an individual process of maturation and 
acculturation which requires adult guidance and aid, children with defects 
not differing from others. 

6. Teachers and social workers are growing more conscious and considerate of 
the needs of individual children. They are trying more than ever to plan and 
work with children to the end that experiences, in and out of school, will be 
intelligent, purposeful steps toward meeting problems so as to bring them closer 
to the life-values they seek. 

7. Educational trends today are away from the absolutism of intelligence 
measures and toward recognition of the immeasurable worth of human person- 
ality and stress every individual’s mental health, regardless of personal defect 
or limitation. 

8. New concepts set forth an organismic approach to all learning. So-called 
body, mind, and emotion are integral parts of a whole process. Everything 
learned has both its individual and social aspects and what is learned should 
eventuate in individual growth and development. Children with defects have 
more to learn than merely ways to offset exceptional characteristics. 

9. Since there is now this growing recognition of the whole child, the rich- 
est possible environmental setting for his growth and development is being 
sought. Extra stress is given to daily family and community living that usually 
offers more experiences than specialized institutional placements. 


IV 
DECLARING BELIEFS 


A BELIEF that children with defects have individual personalities, 
each with his own physical and mental qualities, and each being di- 
rectly influenced favorably or unfavorably, by the distinctive char- 
acteristics of family and community life which surrounds him and 
which supplies the pattern and material for his growth and develop- 
ment. All these children are destined, theoretically at least, to live the 
life of well prepared adults in a democracy—happy, independent, and 
productive. Their defect should not handicap them. 


A BELIEF that the community, with its social, economic, and polit- 
ical institutions, is largely responsible for failure to meet the needs of 
children; and a belief in the need of careful search within the com- 
munity itself for limiting situations. These must be removed or modi- 
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fied to aid the prevention and treatment of social ills affecting child 
welfare. The worth of children must be enhanced socially. 


A BELIEF that the essential needs of most children who are defec- 
tive but educable, are naturally, advantageously, and most satisfactor- 
ily met, when the primary social institutions of the community—as are 
family, church, and school—supply adequately, continuously, and ef- 


fectively what is desired and required for every child’s normal progress 
and adjustment. 


A BELIEF that some of these children whose needs can not be met 
by this more reliable, natural method of direction, require substitute 
attention and special care which may be temporary or permanent. It 
is chiefly for this smaller group that public and private children’s 
agencies and institutions, with the educational and welfare programs 


that they offer, have been appropriately established and can now be 
advantageously used. 


A BELIEF that the rights of children shall be constantly and ef- 
fectively protected by their parents, as far and as well as parents them- 
selves are able to do; and, if parents can not, then with the help of 
the State, when official aid is found necessary. The State acting in loco 
parentis on the principle of Parens Patriae, shall make suitable pro- 
visions for the direct care of children by the State or for care of such 
children by its authorized, fully capable agents. 


A BELIEF that the State should meet its responsibilities to children 
with handicaps in a non-judicial manner as far as possible; but for 
those cases demanding court attention, always the Juvenile Court shall 
be used, with its chancery and guardianship principles, rather than 
criminal court practices regardless of their modification. 


A BELIEF that a good school service includes and makes available 
provisions for training as it is needed; and that each such facility must 
be well planned, supported, and directed. Teachers should approach 
problems of these children on reliable, individualized basis, stressing 
prevention of difficulties whenever and however possible, directing 
professional effort and thought to influential needs rather than super- 
ficial symptoms, and always beginning the careful training early, not 
later nor in the accidental ways that are usual. 


A BELIEF that whatever the status and the problem of the so-called 
“handicapped child” and wherever his residence, there must be offered 
to him suitable and well administered educational facilities. Nation, 
state, and local community have a joint responsibility to assure the 
range, extent, and quality of services required. Everywhere, throughout 
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this country, school provisions and support shall be sufficient for the 
proper growth and development of all children and for the protection 
of their individual rights, the hard-won heritage of all American 
children. 


A BELIEF that children with special defects shall, as far as possible, 
be educated in their own community along with other children, special 
services being provided for them when necessary as parts of the 
regular school system and reserving state institution facilities for the 
relatively few who can gain the most by such a residential school ex- 
perience. 


A BELIEF that scientific knowledge about children with handicaps 
along with other children, must be extended and improved, and that 
the application of professional understanding and approach, that is 
dependent thereon, must be universally and fundamentally applied 
so that children may live their whole life, and that life wholly, happily, 
usefully, and long. 


A BELIEF that all children, those who are handicapped included, if 
they are to be adequately provided for, require skilled professional at- 
tention that can be offered only by trained and experienced workers. 
All must have as well personal qualities that allow them to accomplish 
successfully what is desired and what they undertake. 


A BELIEF in the possibility of the successful growth and develop- 
ment of many more children with defects and the disapproval of the 
present pessimistic attitude toward their training, due in large part 
to shortcomings in customary methods and services which could be cor- 
rected with wiser planning and with increased public and private 
expenditures. The responsibility to help each such child must be rec- 
ognized and never disregarded. 


V 
PROJECTING GOALS 


1. To know social and educational problems which concern the welfare of 
children as they everywhere exist; and to sense to the point of personal belief 
and action, the value and importance of their prompt and satisfactory meeting 
on a thorough-going professional basis. 

2. To know useful current thinking and educational and psychiatric re- 
search that throw light on the nature and implications of children’s defects 
and handicaps, and that point to more trustworthy methods for their correc- 
tion, modification, and prevention. 

3. To effect scientific ways and means for removing as far as possible the 
causes of crippling conditions. 

4. To understand better dynamic psychology and the significance it has in 
helping children grow and develop. 
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5. To know when and why to seek authoritative guidance regarding children 
and child care, and how and where to find resources through which special 
aid and counsel for them may be sought and satisfactorily provided. 


6. To assure every child with a defect in the United States the right to grow 
and develop like other children, and to accomplish this in so far as it is in- 
dividually possible. 


7. To use constantly and effectively best principles and practices of physical 
and mental hygiene in the guidance of these children, so that each shall have 
the kind of health required for useful, happy living. 


8. To make school organization and teaching so democratic that all children, 
those with defects included, are well accepted as members of a progressing 
social group, and to augment inter-relationships so as to guide effectively 
meaningful interests and enhance new values. 


9. To have each community in the nation understand and carry its direct 
responsibility to children with handicaps and adequately provide (singly and 
jointly) the range of individualized training facilities necessary for their 
optimum growth and development. 


10. To heed well the direct and influential connection that exists between the 
neglect of a single child, whatever his status or wherever his residence, and 
what is viewed as the ultimate well-being and happiness of all our children; 
and by sensing this important tie help to plan and develop more creditable 
guidance for children with defects, stimulated and supported anew by a 
personal and social obligation that becomes widened, deepened, and more 
nearly universal. 


CONCLUSION 


The five parts constitute a whole and pertain, singly and jointly, to 
the particular way the aid and education of children with defects is 
undertaken. Boys and girls are so important, individually and col- 
lectively, that it is hazardous, in the long run, to leave a service undone 
in behalf of any one of them. 

Casual survey of what is happening to children with defects reveals 
some discouraging and frightening aspects throughout the nation. 
This is true, despite excellent improvements and an altered attitude 
toward this problem generally. The importance of further stock-taking 
is evident. 

Two basic reasons stand out to explain not making greater progress. 
First, there still prevails disrespect socially for individual worth. It lets 
people grow careless and callous about what happens to children who 
appear unlovely, unpromising or unproductive. This is fundamentally 
incongruent with the ideology we claim and cherish. Second, undue 
attention is paid resulting handicaps. There is not enough directed to 
preventing defects nor finding the strengths and excellencies of these 
children, which are either there already or can be developed. Both are 
consequential matters and they do serious damage. 

The experimental frame of reference just formulated performs no 
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miracles. What is already happening and planned in communities for 
children with defects will not be revolutionized. However, it helps 
bind together related concepts and brings into focus new potentialities. 
This may make us abler in what we think about and do for them. 

Fortunately, the blue print does have both a philosophical and scien- 
tific quality. These are the ingredients of wisdom, and there is required 
today all the wisdom society can mobilize. This is especially so, if the 
growth and development of these important boys and girls is to move 
substantially ahead. Knowledge alone is insufficient to solve this 
problem. 
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UPGRADING THE SERVICES OF COOPERATING 
TEACHERS 





G. D. McGRATH 
University of Illinois 








The future success of preservice training of teachers depends heavily 
upon the quality of services which a training institution can purchase 
from classroom teachers who assist by supervising and working with 
student teachers. It has long been accepted that student teaching 
should provide some of the most significant experiences in a teacher 
education program. Moreover, in many investigations, teacher trainees 
have acclaimed student teaching as the most profitable aspect of the 
teacher training curriculum. 

Many changes are being made in student teaching programs which 
have definite implications for cooperating teachers. Cooperating teach- 
ers in this discussion refer to regular classroom teachers of a selected 
school system to whom student teachers have been assigned for student 
teaching experiences. Among the newer plans for an improved student 
teaching program, the following appear very promising: 


1. Provision for a little student teaching all along the way throughout profes- 
sional training experiences and in connection with education courses. This pre- 
liminary experience would be introductory to and in addition to the regular 
quota of student teaching periods later. 


2. Utilization of the laboratory school for demonstration of methodology 
and techniques, for research in learning problems, for observation, and for par- 
ticipation with youth in school related experiences. The release of the labora- 
tory school from student teaching assignments near the culmination of the 
program should free its facilities for other important functions. 


3. Requirements of work experience with youth groups in various types 
of activities in which youth groups participate. Such activities include those 
of recreation groups, of summer camps, of church youth groups, of service 
club sponsored youth activities, and of other similar programs. 


4. Transition to a student teaching program in a selected school facility 
where the student will live and work full time for a minimum of six weeks 
of a semester. This is often referred to as an off-campus resident program, 
and provides a full range of participation for the student teacher. 


5. Provision of a professional semester or quarter wherein all work is of 
professional education type, with student teaching as the core of the plan. 
In such cases, student teaching and other education courses would make 
up the full quota of work for the teacher trainee and thus lessen scheduling 
difficulties for the off-campus resident student teaching. 


6. Introduction and implementation of extensive experimental programs in 
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teacher education. The student teacher should be given an opportunity to 
assist in planning and to participate in the experimental programs. 


7. Reorganization of many of the teacher training education courses to 
similar-conference-committee approach. Such an arrangement should make for 
a better problem solving approach to bring about a more propitious learning 
situation. It would also capitalize upon group dynamics for group action. 


It is quite natural that the task of working with student teachers 
should appear quite formidable to cooperating teachers who have not 
previously worked with student teachers. Some of the reasons for 
hesitancy include such familiar problems as teaching overload, limi- 
tation of time to give to the student teacher, uncertainty about the 
requirements or expectations of the task, lack of knowledge of the 
professional satisfaction derived from working with young teachers, 
and lack of enthusiasm for the project of administrators in the school 
system. However, when some of the values of working with student 
teachers are explained, nearly all teachers are willing and anxious 
to participate in the student teaching project. Some of these values are 
as follows: 


1. Student teachers can prepare enrichment helps, and can give individualized 
instruction to retarded and accelerated pupils. 


2. Student teachers can materially assist in planning the instruction and in 
evaluating the outcomes. 


3. Student teachers can relieve the regular teachers of much tedious work 
and can take over occasionally for short periods of time when the teacher 
needs to be out of the room. This latter practice would be in addition to 
planned full time teaching on the part of the student. 


4. Student teachers can become co-pilots for the classroom operation. This 
should involve participation in the total school-community enterprise. 


If we are to realize the greatest benefits from our cooperating teach- 
ers and thus enhance the possibilities of a better student teaching 
program, it is necessary to re-examine our relationship and expecta- 
tions from cooperating teachers. Many steps can be taken to insure 
maximum gains and to assist the cooperating teachers with their work. 
There should be no stigma associated with a plan to up-grade such 
services, inasmuch as all parts of an educational program are in con- 
stant need of improvement. 

Some of the plausible approaches toward upgrading the services 
of cooperating teachers are postulated herewith: 


1. Apply realistic criteria for selection of a school as a participating facility 
unit. Some of these criteria might well include: 


a. Does the administration of the school fully understand the proposed 
program and approve it? 
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b. Is the school willing and energetic with respect to using newer instruc- 

tional methods of promise? 

. Is the school fairly typical of well-planned schools of the region? 

. Is the philosophy of the school in close alignment with modern educa- 

tional theory? 

e. Is the school interested in the great project of solving educational 
problems for the betterment of public education in the nation? 

f. Is the school committed to the premise that education should be provid- 
ed for All youth eligible to attend, and that unreasonable costs to the 
pupil and curriculum lag should be overcome? 

g. Is the school in gear with curriculum studies and improvement projects 
underway in the region? 

h. Is the school aware of the great social realities and social trends facing 
our culture and the implications for education? 

i. Does the school have a somewhat typical cross-section of pupils and 
a reasonably well-planned physical plant with adequate equipment? 


a0 


Although some compromise may be necessary in a few of these cri- 
teria, there is an element of satisfaction and prestige developed when 
the cooperating teacher realizes that his school measures up to the 
requirements of the plan. It follows, naturally, that some criteria may 
be unique to a given locality and additional ones may well be in- 
cluded. 


2. Utilize selective criteria for the selection of the cooperating teacher. 

Commonly accepted criteria follow: 

a. Is the teacher considered a master teacher by those who are in a posi- 
tion to evaluate his work? 
b. Does the teacher have exuberant enthusiasm for his work in the 
school? 

. Does the teacher possess an appropriate Master’s Degree? 

. Has the teacher had at least two years of successful experience? 

e. Is the teacher a student of world affairs and of the implications for 
our culture? 

f. Is the teacher recommended for the status of cooperating teacher by 
administrative personnel? 

g. Does the teacher employ sound democratic teaching methodology and 
exhibit a matured philosophy of education compatible with modern 
educational theory? 

h. Is the teacher genuinely interested in working with student teachers? 


a0 


3. Meet with the tentatively selected teachers to explain in detail the plan 
for the program, expectations, duties, opportunities, privileges, values, and 
the function of the teachers. This should be accomplished well in advance of 
inauguration of the off-campus project. 


4. Develop a sense of belongingness for the cooperating teacher with the 
teacher training institution in charge of the student teaching program. This 
may be accomplished through a variety of means, especially by considering 
them as members of the faculty of the college or university. 


5. Provide reasonable remuneration and extension of privileges. No one 
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knows how much the remuneration should be, but it is granted that most 
training institutions will be unable to pay as much as they should. Many 
students indicate that the remuneration averages somewhere between six 
and ten dollars per semester hour of credit the student teaching course carries. 
The privileges extended the regular faculty of the training institution should 
be given the cooperating teachers. 


6. Supply abundant information to the cooperating teachers through bro- 
chures of explanation, directive, and bulletins. These should be informative 
in nature and should anticipate many of the questions naturally arising in 
the minds of cooperating teachers. 


7. Urge the cooperating teachers to participate in experimental programs of 
teacher education, in group planning, and in evaluation of the student teaching 
project. 


8. Provide in-service training, where desired, for instructional improve- 
ment, and follow-up service to assist those who wish to have it. 


9. Inaugurate planning conferences, dinner meetings, and training sessions, 
at the training institution’s expense. 


10. Urge the cooperating teachers to participate in workshops on campus and 
to take specially designed courses in teacher education and in instructional 
improvement for appropriate subject matter fields. 


11. Include cooperating teachers in the membership of curriculum teams 
attacking the problem of curriculum lag. 


12. Pay the reasonable travel expenses for occasional attendance by selected 
cooperating teachers to appropriate educational meetings. 


13. Establish a high degree of rapport between the supervisor of student 
teaching from the training institution and the cooperating teacher. 


14. Through newsletters or bulletins, keep the cooperating teachers in- 


formed about what is happening in teacher education throughout the educa- 
tional world. 


15. Make available extra-mural courses dealing with techniques and methods 
in appropriate subject matter fields. These should be designed to develop 
abundant teaching enrichment helps for the cooperating teacher. 


16. Attempt to fit the student teacher to the cooperating teacher for the best 
working relationship possible. Some consideration of the personality and 
interests of the student teacher and of the cooperating teacher will assist 
in placing each student teacher to best advantage. There is excellent evidence 
that a preliminary trial adjustment period including classroom observation 
and limited participation by the student teacher improves materially the 
opportunity for efficient assignment of the student teacher. 


17. If possible, the training institution and the selected school system 
should jointly employ a director of instruction and insist on one who has en- 
visioned and modern concepts about visitation and supervision. 


18. The director of teacher education of the training institution, working 
through the supervisors of student teaching of his institution, should be cons- 
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tantly active as a trouble shooter for the program and should keep his fingers 
firmly on the pulse of the situation. 





19. Provide contact with people of importance and prestige in the profes- 
sional field of education by bringing speakers and consultants to the campus 
at regular intervals and by inviting cooperating teachers to these sessions. 


20. Include the cooperating teachers in advisory conferences with admin- 
istrators wherein the administrators attempt to spell out the kind of teachers 
they want to employ in their system. 


21. Encourage the cooperating teachers to set up a co-pilot relationship with 
student teachers, with a big brother supervision aspect prevailing. The co- 
operating teachers can render much professional service for the general welfare 
of student teachers. 


22. Plan for the training institution to show leadership in the field of 
teacher education so that cooperating teachers will be proud to be a part of it. 


23. Set up research and investigation programs dealing with problems of 
classroom learning to be jointly attacked by the cooperating teacher and the 
student teacher under the direction and sponsorship of the training institution. 





It should be admitted that there 
are many methods which may be 
employed to clarify the function 
and importance of cooperating 
teachers and to provide for up- 
grading their services in teacher 
education programs. It must be 
assumed that cooperating teachers 
will play a more vital role in the 
future of teacher education and 
that we should explore every pos- 
sible avenue to insure that only 
the best programs are developed. 
For whether we realize it or not, 
the cooperating teacher will un- 
doubtedly become as vital and im- 
portant an adjunct of our pre- 
service training program for 
teachers as any other segment of 
our instructional staff who are 
working to provide adequate 
teacher education experiences. 
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Education and Psychology 


ALmMy, MILLIE CoLINNE. Children’s 
Experiences Prior to First Grade and 
Success in Beginning Reading. Teach- 
ers college, Columbia University, 
c1949. 124p. $2.35. 


Children’s Experiences by Millie Colinne 
Almy should be read by every one interest- 
ed in child development. The book brings 
out the point that all children are different. 
And that we, as educators and parents, 
should meet the needs of these children_by 
providing a rich program of experiences. The 
mm f stresses cooperation of home and 
schoo 


American academy of pediatrics 
committee for the study of child health 
services. Child Health Services and 
Pediatric Education. Commonwealth 
fund, c1949. 270p. $3.50. 


This excellent study shows the services 
and facilities currently available for medical 
care and health supervision of infants and 
children in the U. It should receive care- 
ful and thoughtful study in medical schools 
and program of study in public health. 


BENT, RupyarpD K. and KRONENBERG, 
Henry H. Principles of Secondary 
Education. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1949. 618p. $4.50. 


A revision of a text which gives the gen- 
eral framework and purpose of the secon- 
dary school. The origin, growth and features 
of the secondary school as well as its pur- 
eee in society are explained. Attempts have 

mn made to modify the original edition 
in this revision by up-to-date charts, tables 
and factual data. 


Brown, Lioyp A. The Story of Maps. 
e750" Brown and Co. cl1949. 397p 
7.50. 


An important contribution on the story of 
maps emphasizing the part that maps have 
a ae A in the drama of history. os il- 
ustrations, fine type work and a bibl ,* 
raphy make this an important work of i 
kind—perhaps the authoritative work on 
maps. 


CHAPANIS, ALPHONESE and others. 
Applied Experimental Psychology Hu- 
man Factors in Engineering Design. 
John Wiley & Sons, c1949. 434p. $4.50. 

A revealing picture of the discoveries 
made by experimental psychologists about 
how we see, make movements and hear. 


Conclusions are reached by the authors— 
distinctively a feature of the work. 


Davis, FRANK G. and Norris, PEARLE 
S. Guidance Handbook for Teachers. 
oo -Hill Book Co., c1949. 344p. 


Every teacher is a guidance potential. In 
recognition of this fact, Davis and Norris 
have prepared Guidance Handbook for 
Teachers. This work purposes to be the 
complete guidance companion. 


EMERSON, SUZANNE GOULD. Off to 
College. John C. Winston Co., c1949. 
149p. $2.00. 


_This hand-book for girls starting to college 
pees ointers for the new collegian to fol- 
ow. lections on sororities, studies, and 
dating are readable. There is an appendix of 
colleges and universities. It would prove 
useful in high school libraries. 


MUELLER, Gustav E. Education Lim- 
ited. University of Oklahoma, c1949. 
141p. $2.75. 


This well-known American philosopher 
of Swiss origin claims that we are graining 
- young for success rather than educating 

em. 


HARRISON, GENE. The Nurse and the 
180. F. A. Davis Co., c1948. 368p. 


This interesting second edition should be 
used by every professional nurse. It should 
make a _ valuable addition to school of 
nursing libraries where basic understandings 
are developed. 
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HOLLINGSHEAD, AuGustT B. Elmtown’s 
Youth. John Wiley and sons, c1949. 
480p. $5.00. 


The author of this important book has 
done for the school-age group a study as 
vital as the Lynns did in their “Middletown” 
books. It should be a must book for school 
administrators, and others concerned with 
educational opportunities for youth. 


Hymes, JAMES L., Jr. Discipline. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, c1949. 44p. 


Another of the Parent-Teacher series. In 
this bulletin Mr. Hymes emphasizes the 
importance of discipline for today’s world 
and presents simply and_ clearly practical 
suggestions for parents. Ever arent and 
every teacher should read this bulletin. 


IusE, Forest. Early Years at School. 
McGraw-Hill, c1949. 381p. $3.75. 


An effort to show that the new curriculum 
is planned to meet the needs of a continuous 
growth process, this work is also designed 
to meet the needs of students on the widely 
accepted program which requires candidates 
for pre-school education. 


KorNER, ANNELIESE FRIEDSAM. Some 
Aspects of Hostility in Young Chil- 
50. Grune & Stratton, c1949. 194p. 
3.50. 


Based upon a modification of the frustra- 
tion-aggression theory, this experimental 
study concludes that feelings of hostility 
against _—— and parent-substitutes are 
universal in the play and real life of normal 
preschool children. Should be of consider- 
able interest to the specialist in Child 
Growth and Development. 


McCuusky, F. DEAN. Audio-Visual 
Teaching Techniques. Wm. C. Brown 
Co., c1949. 118p. $2.75. 


The chief obstacle to the use of audio- 
visual materials is the untrained teacher. 
This work aims to stress the principles 
which have broad application in broad areas 
of school practices. Spiral bound. 


‘ 


McKown, Harry C. A Boy Grows 
Up. (second ed.) McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1949. 333p. $2.40. 


The author, well known for his writings 
on guidance and school activities, has revis- 
ed his earlier book of the same title with the 
addition of six new chapters, and new il- 
lustrations to gy the book up to date. 
It is designed to help teen-agers to solve 
their own problems. School libraries will 
= J have this book available for their 

udents. 


Marke, Davin Taytor. Educational 
on. Oceana Publications, c1949. 96p. 


A paper bound digest of the laws refer- 
ring to education in the 48 states. Invaluable 
and up to the minute information for the 
school administrator. 
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NAFZIGER, RALPH O. and WILKERSON, 
Marcus M. An Introduction to Journ- 
alism Research. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, c1949. 142p. $2.50. 


The purpose of this monograph is to pre- 
sent some of the fields and methods of re- 
search which are Le | explored and used 
by students of journalism and analysis of 

ublic opinion. This is a worth-while book 


or those interested in communications re- 
search. 


PERKINS, LAWRENCE B. and CocKING, 
WALTER D. Schools. New York, Rein- 
hold, c1949. 264p. $10.00. 


The design of an educational plant from 
the point of view of an architect. Consider- 
ation is given to trends in design, school 
house architecture, and cooperative plan- 


ning. Written by an architect and a school 
executive. 


_ Potter, MurRIEL CATHERINE. Percep- 
tion of Symbol Orientation and Early 
Reading Success. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, c1949. 69p. $2.10. 


_ Perception of Symbol Orientation by Mur- 
iel Catherine Potter is a study made to de- 
termine the difficulty of perception of the 
symbol patterns by beginning readers. She 
states the problem, instruments and pro- 
cedures used, analysis and interpretation 
of the data, and the conclusions and im- 
plications. 


RUDOLF, KATHLEEN Brapby. The Ef- 
fect of Reading Instruction on 
Achievement in Eighth Grade Social 
Studies. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, c1949. 84p. $2.10. 


The Effect of Reading Instruction by 
Kathleen Brady Rudolf brings out the fact 
that “every teacher is a reading teacher.” 
She proves the — that reading instruc- 
tion does help the social studies pupil to 
comprehend, evaluate, interpret, and apply 
social studies facts and concepts. Several 
studies by reading specialists are presented 
to prove that special reading instruction 


given by social studies teachers brin 
worthwhile results. - 


School Issue of Ideals. Ideal Pub- 


lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
c1949. $1.25. 
Literary selections and pictures that 


should be in every school room. The range 
is wide, the quality is high; the cost is the 
only thing that is low. 


Stone, C. S. Going up in Reading. 
Webster Publishing Co., c1949. 96p. 


Going up in Reading is an excellent work- 
book for developing the necessary abilities 
for reading readiness. Associations of sym- 
bols with meaning is provided throughout 
the book. Training is given in visual and 
auditory discrimination, concept develop- 
ment, vocabulary and perceptual readiness. 
The workbook should be used in conjunc- 
tion with a varied experience program. 
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Sturt, Dewey B. (Chairman). Pre- 
dicting Success in Professional 
Schools. American Council on Educa- 
tion, c1949. 187p. $3.00. 

One of the greatest investments of time 
and money in education is the professional 
school. This is a report of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work of the American 
Council on Education. Eight fields of work 
are treated. It is regretted that one of the 
most important of professional fields—that 
of library science—is omitted. 


Taytor, GALEN. Junior College 
Studies. University of Nebraska, 124p. 
$1.00. 


A contribution to education in Nebraska 
series on the legislation, finance, and de- 
velopment of junior colleges. 


Tuut, I. N. and GerBERICH, J. Ray- 
MOND. Foundations of Method for Sec- 
ondary Schools. McGraw-Hill, c1949. 
493p. $4.00. 

A textbook for general secondary school 
methods with emphasis on recent develop- 
ments in the curriculum area. Of value to 
students of education for the why and 
when and how to use a particular method. 


WasHBURN, RUTH WENDELL. Chil- 
dren Know Their Friends. William 
Morrow and Co., c1949. 192p. $2.50. 

Children Know Their Friends by Ruth 
Wendell Washburn is written to give help 
to those adults interested in the problems 
of children. The book is especially good for 
parents of growing children. The author 
brings out the point that we as adults should 
listen to youngsters and their problems. She 
gives specific examples of discipline prob- 
lems and how they should be handled. 


Library Science 


ALSBERG, Henry G., The Ameri- 
can Guide, a Source Book and Com- 
plete Travel Guide for the U. S. Hast- 
ings House, c1949. 1,348p. $7.50. 

Here we have a one volume guide to the 
United States, based upon research done by 
a central staff and by editors in the regions 
and states, by much correspondence with 
Federal, State, and Municipal agencies. A 
much condensed but adequate volume. 


BERELSON, BERNARD. The Library’s 
Public. Columbia University Press. 
c1949. 174p. $3.00. 

An attempt to bring together all that is 
scientifically known about the use of the 
7,400 public libraries of the U.S. Many of the 
generalizations will be of interest to librari- 
ans and library users. 


Brown, ZAIDEE. The Library Key. H. 
W. Wilson Co., c1949. 150p. 70 cents. 


For twenty years The Library Key has 
been the standard work on using libraries. 
The 1949 edition represents the 2ist edition 
of this work. Still excellent. 


FIELD, FRANK (ed.) Who’s Who in 
East Tennessee State College. East 
Tennessee State College, c1949. 266p. 
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Gray, WILLIAM S. (ed.). Reading in 
an Age of Mass Communication. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., c1949. 
108p. $1.50. 


This is the Report of the Committee on 
Reading at the Secondary School and Col- 
lege Levels, National Council of Teachers of 
English. It presents current philosophies on 
various phases of reading including the 
changing role, enriching values, and person- 
al factors in reading. This is a challenging 
book for administrators, counselors, teach- 
ers, and librarians. 


JAMES, GLENN and JAMES, RoBErt C. 
Mathematics Dictionary. Van Nost- 
rand. 432p. $7.50. 


An encyclopedic dictionary of terms, svm- 
bols and concepts used in mathematics, 
Science, commerce, and industry. This re- 
v. sed and enlarged edition is an important 
reference tool for students of these areas 
of learning. 


KERLAN, Irvin. Newbery and Clade- 
cott Awards. A Bibliography of First 
Editions. University of Minnesota 
Press c1949. 51p. $2.00. 


Collectors of first editions and lovers of 
children's literature will welcome this de- 
Scriptive catalog of notable book awards. In 
addition to listing prize winning works and 
essential data about such, there is an ac- 
count of how the prizes were established. 


LeacH, Marta (ed.). Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore 
Mythology and Legend. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., c1949. Unp. $7.50. 


A needed reference tool to supply a real 
want. This is a dictionary of the folk heri- 
tage of the world. First volume in a series. 
For common reading or pleasure reading this 
is indeed a “swipe” book. Highly recom- 
mended. 


LYLE and others. The Administra- 
oo of the College Library. c1949. 
5.00. 


This new edition of the 1944 original is 
a revision both in style and the organiza- 
tion of material. Important writings on_col- 
lege libraries have been analyzed. Chief 
difference, however, over the 1944 edition is 
the treatment accorded library buildings 
and the consideration of the teaching func- 
tion of the college library. Necessary for 
the correct picture of the college library and 
its role in the educational program. 


McCamy, JAMES L. Government 
Publication for the Citizen. Columbia 
University Press, c1949. 139p. $2.50. 

Much valuable information exists within 
the administrative agencies of the govern- 
ment. In an attempt to bring this material 
in usable form to the general public, Dr. 
McCamy has written this book. His thesis 
is that the public library should play a lead- 
ing part in bringing government material 
to John Q. Public. 


McKown, Harry C. and ROoserts, 
Atvin B. Audio-Visual Aids to In- 
struction. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation. c1949. 608p. $4.50. 
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Partly encyclopedic in scope and partly 
a nanapook, this second edition points out 
to the school man and librarian how to 
select, organize, and utilize audio-visual aids. 


MILLER, WILLIAM. The Book Indus- 
try. c1949. 156p. $2.75. 


The Public Library Inquiry presents an- 
other phase of books—the book industry. 
Treated from the viewpoint of the public 
library are the book manufacturers, the 
book markets and the trade publishing in- 
dustry as a whole. For a student of books, 
this work is a must. 


WILson, Loutis R. and MILcZEwISKI, 
Marion A. Libraries of the Southeast. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
c1949. 301lp. Paper $2.50; Cloth $3.00. 


This is a report of the Southeastern States 
Cooperative Library Survey, 1946-1947. It 
represents the interest of the TVA, nine 
state library associations and hundreds of 
college, university, and public librarians. 
There is probably within the covers of this 
book more information about the libraries in 
the Southeast than is available about a 
similar area anywhere else in the world. 
Incidentally, in this survey the Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries System of Nashville receiv- 
ed most favorable notice. The Library School 
of George Peabody College for Teachers 
ranked among the 4 highest library schools 
in training public librarians. 


Children’s Literature 


ANDERSON, HANS CHRISTIAN. The 
Emperor’s New Clothes. Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., c1949. 44p. $2.00. 


Tnis new version of the old story is 
delightfully illustrated. The Emperor and 
all the court and the people look as if they 
belong to the time of Louis XIV and are 
a pleasant change from the Chinese usually 
pictured. Children 4 to 8. 


ANDERSON, FIoRENCE E. Modern 
Fairy Tales Second Series. The Chris- 
ned Publishing House, c1949. 63p. 


There are sixteen stories in this collection. 
But they are dull stilted little tales, told 
in uninspired language, which might destroy 
a child’s love for an interest in the really 
good ones. 


AyMaAR, GorDon C., (comp.). A 
Treasury of Sea Stories. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., c1948. 464p. $5.00. 


This collection comes from the writings 
of twenty-seven authors from Stevenson to 
Michener, author of “Tales of the South 
Pacific.” Some of the stories are pure fic- 
tion; others from_ personal experience. 
English teachers will find the book useful 
for the stories of adventure. 


Bacnotp, END. National Velvet. 
+ Morrow & Co., c1949. 307p. 


_ This new edition of a best seller of 1935 
is beautifully illustrated by Paul Brown who 
is famous for his drawings of _ horses. 
Velvet Brown and her horse Piebald catch 
the imagination and the Brown family will 
appeal to all readers from 14 up. 
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Barnuart, Nancy. The Lord Is My 
Shepherd. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1949. 263p. $4.50. 

The author went to the Holy Land to 
make her sketches for this book and they 
are magnificent. There are eighteen selected 
stories from the King James version of the 
Bible, retold here in modern English. Par- 
ents and children alike will cherish this 
beautiful book. 


BERTHERS, Ray. Perhaps I'll Be a 
Sailor. Aladdin Books, c1949. 52p. 
$1.75. 

For the boy 10 to 14 who says he'd like 
to be a sailor this book is a “must.” It con- 
tains detailed information about all kinds 
of snips the duties and training of officers, 
and every thing about nautical life. 


BILLINGS, AGusTA and HENry. Gil- 
bert the Gay Poodle. The Viking Press, 
c1949. 32p. $1.50. 


Children 5 to 8 will enjoy this picture 
story of Gilbert, the youngest of three 
poodles, who won a music quiz prize and 
delighted his family. 


BAILEY, CAROLYN SHERWIN. Old Man 
Rabbitt’s Dinner Party. (illus. by Rob- 
inson). The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 
c1949. Unp. 

One of childhood’s favorite stories now 
issued in a separate volume with delightful 
illustrations by Robinson. 


Binyon, HELEN. The Children Next 
rit Aladdin Books, c1949. Unp. 
1.75. 


These happy rainy day doings of John and 
Judy will appeal to children from 4 on 
while the beginning reader will enjoy the 
simple short sentences that accompany the 
illustrations. 


Brack, Irma Stmonton. Maggie: A 
Michievous Magpie. (illus. by Barbara 
Latham). Holiday House, c1949. Unp. 
$1.50. 

Large type and attractive black and white 
illustrations make this story of the talking 
magpie and Midge the puppy interesting for 
children 5 to 8. 


Bowen, ROBERT SIDNEY. Fourth 
Down. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
Inc., c1949. 192p. $2.00. 


This fast moving story of a_ university 
half-back who became one of the greatest 
players of all time will appeal to boys from 
the ages of 12 to 16. 


BROOMELL, ANNA PETTIT, (ed.). The 
Friendly Story Caravan. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1949. 263p. $2.75. 


There are witches, thieves, Indians, and 
runaway slaves in this latest collection com- 
piled by Anna Pettit Broomell. Some of 
these tales are old favorites but the majority 
ere new and all of them stress ideals of 
right living. 


Brown, ALBERT M. Jerry Goes to 
Camp. Bloch Publishing Co., c1949. 
114p. $1.75. 
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An interesting picture of camp life as 
told by a twelve year old boy in his letters 
home. There also are many helpful sugges- 
tions for counselors. The author is director 
of the Jewish Community Center Associa- 
tion in Toledo, Ohio. Boys 12 to 16. 


Brown, MarGareET WIsE. The Golden 
Egg Book. (illus. by Leonard Weis- 
gard) Simon and Schuster, c1949. 
Unp. A Big Golden Book Series. 

Full page illustrations with a minimum of 
text make this a worthwhile book for the 4 
to 7 crowd. The story of the rabbit who 
found an egg is entertaining and the illus- 
trations of rabbit, = and flowers are 
many colored and perfectly beautiful. 


Brown, MARGARET WISE. Two Little 
Trains. (illus. by Jean Charlot). Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Inc., c1949. Unp. $2.50. 

Children 4 to 8 will like this gaily colored 


picture story of the two little trains on their 
way to the West. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. A Pussy- 
eat’s Christmas: (illus. by Helen 
Stone). Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1949. 
Unp. $1.50. 

The 3 to 6 crowd will like the imaginative 
illustrations and rythmic story of the mys- 


terious beauty of Christmas as seen and 
sensed by a cat. 


BrYANT, BERNICE. Fancy Free. The 
Bobb-Merrill Co., Inc., c1949. 278p. 
$2.50. 

An unusual story of seventeen-year-old 
Wendy Miller's summer in Mexico. Very 
lovely descriptions alternate with lively and 
realistic comments and thoughts on teen- 
agers in love with love. Girls 12 to 16 will 


: e this story and may profit from reading 
it. 


CANFIELD, DorotHy. Something Old 
Something New. (illus. by Mary D. 
Shipman). William R. Scott. Inc., 
c1949. 192p. $2.50. 

Children 10 to 14 will enjoy these nine 


stories of pioneers in the authors family or 
her Vermont community. 


CarMer, Cart. Hurricane Luck. 
American Book Co., c1949. 82p. $1.75. 

Children 8 to 12 enjoy this story of 11- 
ear-old Peter Tebo and the hurricane. 

ey will learn quite a bit about shells and 
fish as well as about the islanders off Florida 
in the Mexican Gulf. 


_CaRMEL, Cart. Too Many Cherries. 
(illus. by Jaoy Hyde Barnum). The 
Viking Press, c1949. 62p. $2.00. 

Children, portioularty boys, from 7 to 10 
will enjoy this story of Billy Bailey's night 
truck journey. The local markets had too 
many cherries and Bill and his friend de- 
cided to take their crop out of the state 
to market. 


CARROLL, Lewis. Alice’s Adventure 
in Wonderland and Through the Look- 
ing Glass. Harper and Brothers, c1949. 
160p. $3.50. 


A fine edition, with illustrations, chiefly in 
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color, by Leonard Weisgard. He has done 
a wonderful i>, but one misses John Ten- 
niel’s original pictures. 


CLYMER, ELEANOR. The Latch Key 
Club. (illus. by Corinne Dillon). David 
McKay Co., c1949. 282p. $2.50. 


The three Bennett children, in order to 
—_ money, spent the summer living in an 

artment in a run-down neighborhood. 

ow they overcame the suspicion of their 
neighbors and organized a community club 
in a schoolhouse makes interesting and in- 
formative reading for 10 to 14 year olds. 


COTHRAN, JEAN. (compiler). Magic 
S000, American Book Co., c1949. 142p. 


There are eleven tales in this delightful 
collection. Based on folk tales of many dif- 
ferent lands each one has something to say 
about bells. Children from 8 up will value 
this small book. 


DALGLIESH, ALICE. The Davenports 
and Cherry Pie. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1949. 196p. $2.50. 


Girls 10 to 14 will like the gay doings of 
the Davenport family. Because of the hous- 
ing shortage they lived in a barn and broad- 
casted their radio program from there. 
Cherry Pie, a French Poodle, adds an exotic 
nee while kittens and mice complicate 
things. 


De ANGELI, MARGUERITE. The Door in 
the Wall. Doubleday & Co., Inc., c1949. 
112p. $2.50. 


All the pageantry of the 13th century 
England is in this story of —_ led Robin, 
son of a great lord, who prove is eye od 
despite his lameness thereby winning t 
love and respect of all. Marvelous pictures 
add to this tale for children 10 to 14. 


De Brunuorr, JEAN. Babar and Fa- 
ther Christmas. Random House, Inc., 
c1949. 38p. $1.00. 

This is the story of Babar’s search for 
Father Christmas, how he found him and 
took him back to Elephant Land for a 
rest. Father Christmas rewards Babar with 
a marvelous gift and the elephants all have 
a grand Christmas. The same delightful 
drawings and text which thrilled us in other 
Babar stories are in this new one for chil- 
dren 4 up. 


DuJarDIN, Rosamonp. Practically 
Seventeen. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1949. 
213p. $2.50. 

Humorous doings of a ty yy teen-ager 
whose life is complicated a younger 
~- and her desire to help. Girls 12 to 

6 and their parents will enjoy this one. 


ELAM, ELIzaBEeTH. Chuffer, (illus. by 
Dan Langford). The John C. Winston 
Co., c1949. Unp. $1.25. 


Colorful illustrations and simple text tell 
the story of Chuffer the little engine and 
how he learned to keep his eyes opened. 
Children 5 to 8. 


Emery, R. G. T-Quarterback. Mac- 
rae Smith Co., c1949. 201p. $2.50. 


This is a story of what can happen to a 
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fairly good small college football team when 
a coacn with big plans takes over. There 
are also some interesting plays given here 
ae are unusual. Boys 12 to 16 will like 
this. 


EVERNDEN, Marcery. The Runaway 
Apprentice. (illus. by Jeanyee Wong) 
Random House, c1949. 139p. $2.50. 


This unusual story with its fascinating 
illustrations tells of the adventures of a 
oung Chinese boy who ran away from 
come to join the shadow-players. Children 
10 to 14 will like his adventures which end 
when he performs a great service for the 
Emperor. 


FAULKNER, GEORGENE. Melindy’s 
Happy Summer. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1949. 182p. $2.50. 


Ten-year-old Melindy was one of the 
Negro children selected to be a “goodwill 
ambassador” to a farm home in Vermont. 
How she succeeded, not only in making 
friends for her race but in adjusting to her 
new environment and winning a scholar- 
ship for herself makes entertaining reading 
for girls 8 to 12. 


Fighters for Freedom. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., c1949. 182p. $1.30. 

Children 8 to 12 will like these ten famous 
Americans listed here. Desirable character- 
istics are emphasized and the endsheets and 
illustrations are most attractive. 


FISHER, AILEEN. Over the Hills to 
Nuggett. American Book Co., c1949. 
121p. $1.75. 

This is a happy little story about a pioneer 
family in Colorado back in 1872. Why they 
moved from Michigan and what they did 
in Colorado after they reached there makes 
informative and interesting reading for the 
8 to 12 crowd. 


Frost, FRANCES. The Little Whistler, 
(illus. by Roger Duvoisin). McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., c1949. 48p. $2.00. 

Delightful illustrations point & these mar- 


velous poems of the seasons. Idren from 
8 up will love this book. 


Garst, SHANNON. Silver Spurs for 
Cowboy Boots. Abingdon-Cokesbury- 
Press, c1949. 192p. $2.00. 


How thirteen-year-old Bob Benton is 
kidnapped by rustlers, captures a stallion, 
helps train horses is told here in a most un- 
interesting fashion. Bob is just too good to 

true and not one stock situation has been 
overlooked. Boys 8 to 12. 


GEBAROFF, ARA JENNINGS. Stefanie 
Was the Good One. The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., c1949. 99p. $2.50. 

Stefanie is a daughter of a Polish im- 
migrant family and the story deals with her 
relations to her schoolmates. There is an 
Aunt and her love affair dragged in and the 
whole tale is dreadfully dull. Retarded read- 
ers may enjoy it. 


Grose, SupHiIn N. And Gazelles 
sania Macmillan Co., c1949. 238p. 


The fictionalized story of a boy in a poly- 
glot primary school near Calcutta. The wis- 
dom of many races and classes of people is 
so distilled for this small boy that tolerance 
and sympathy are developed. For high- 
school or adult level. 


GueIT, Marta. Paul Tiber Forster. 
eo Scribner’s Son’s, c1949. 209p. 


Based on the life of Stanley Mesavage this 
fascinating story describes the ugliness of 
a_coal mining town and how it was made a 
place of beauty by the young forester with 
ideas. Boys 12 to 16 will find this absorbing 
reading and may be inspired to follow in 
his footsteps. 


GouLp, JEAN. Young Thack. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., c1949. 267p. $2.75. 


The fun and adventure of the school days 
of a great writer prepared for boys and 
irls from 12 years of age and up. Miss 
ould depicts ably the spirit of the mis- 
chievous boy who became the great writer. 


GovaN, CHRISTINE NosBEL. Mr. Her- 
mit Miser and the Neighborly Pump- 
kin, (illus. by Anne Merriman Peck). 
American Book Co., c1949. Unp. $1.75. 


Children 7 to 10 will enjoy the gay illus- 
trations and story of the old miser whose 
pumpkin vine insisted on being neighborly. 
Mr. Miser learned, in the end, that it doesn't 
pay to be a hermit. 


GRAUTOFF, CHRISTINE. The Stubborn 
Donkey, (illus. by Jauss, Anne Marie). 
American Book Co., c1949. Unp. $1.75. 


Gay, imaginative illustrations point up this 
story of the stubborn donkey who needed 
only to be loved to become a gentle, obedi- 
ent donkey. The 6 to 9 crowd will enjoy this. 


GRAVES, SARAH BripGE. The Short- 
tailed Whale. John W. Luce Co., 
c1949. 78p. $2.00. 


A book of delightful verses full of gay 
color and fervor of the child’s experience. 
A splendid background of travel. 


Hacer, ALIcE Rocers. The Canvas 
Castle. Julian Messner, Inc., c1949. 
179p. $2.50. 


Girls 10 to 14 will enjoy this story of 12- 
year-old Maidie’s family and their wonder- 
ful year in California. It is a story of growth 
and young girls will gain a lot from reading 
it. 


HARTWELL, Nancy. Gabriella. Henry 
Holt and Co., c1949. 244p. $2.50. 


When much-traveled, seventeen-year-old 
Gabriella realized that she must spend a 
year in the old, dull house in Pennsylvania 
she decided to see what she could do to 
brighten it up. How she succeeded not only 
in brightening it up but in making money 
and friends makes rather dull reading for 
girls 12 to 16. 


HEADLEY, ELIZABETH. She’s My Girl. 
Macrae Smith Co., c1949. 223p. $2.50. 


Seventeen-year-old Jo Redmond had a 
proiitable summer running boarding ken- 
nels. How she managed her work and had 
all her dreams come true makes interesting 
reading for girls 12 to 16. 
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HoLsBrookK, STEWART and WARD, 
Lynp. America’s Ethan Allen. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., c1949. 96p. $2.50. 


Georgeous illustrations and prose_ that 
sings make this story of leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys a must for boys 8 to 12. 


Hott. JacK & CoGGINS, CAROLYN. 
Lance and His First Horse (illus. by 
Dennis, Wesley). McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., c1949. 48p. $2.00. 


Children 6 to 10 will like the simple work- 
ing and fine illustrations in the story of 
seven-year-old Lance and his horse, Star. 
There is much sound information here for 
the beginner rider. 


JACKSON, PHYLLIS Wynn. Golden 
Footlights. Holiday House, c1949. 310p. 
$3.00. 


Although at times this biography of Lotta 
Crabtree reads like an Alger story it is an 
interesting tale of New York and San 
Francisco and the theatre in those two great 
cities. The illustrations and the type are 
definitely Victorian and help set the mood 
of the tale. Girls 12 to 16 may like it. 


Jacosps, Emma ATKINS. Far West 
Summer. American Book Co., c1949. 
213p. $2.50. 


Seventeen-year-old Gayle Winthrop, spoil- 
ed supercilious “city gal” accompanied her 
father on a summer trip to the Northwest. 
The people she met and the things she saw 
helped her decide what to do with her life, 
and, at the end of the summer, Gayle is a 
—_ ——- and happier person. Girls 

o 16. 


KELLy, Eric P. The Amazing Jour- 
ney of David Ingram. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1949. 272p. $2.50. 


Based on facts as told in Hakluyt’s 
Voyages this story of David Ingram and his 
two friends is breath-taking. Back in 1568 
these three walked from Mexico to Canada 
and this story of their travels is truly in- 
formative as well as fascinating. Ages 12 up. 


KINGMAN, LEE. The Best Christmas. 
Doubleday & Co., c1949. 95p. $1.50. 


A story of family warmth and unselfish- 
ness good for all ages and all times, but 
especially at the Christmas season. The il- 
lustrations by Barbara Cooney are outstand- 
ing. 


KINNEY, HARRISON. The Lonesome 
Bear. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1949. 
70p. $2.00. 


Children 8 to 12 will like this different 
story of a circus bear who decided to stay at 
Stephen's home in Maine. He liked marsh- 
mellows, and Mr. Thompson's singing, and 
riding in automobiles. How he hibernated in 
the guest room and later captured the bank 
robbers makes an amusing story. 


KJELGAARD, JIM. A Nose for Trouble. 
Holiday House, c1949. 252p. $2.50. 
_ There is much outdoor action and gunplay 
in this mysterious story with its underlying 
theme of need for conservation of our 
wild life. Boys 12 to 16 may like it. 
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KNIGHT, WILLIAM ALLEN. The Sign 
of a Child. Wilde, 131 Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. c1949. 76p. $1.00. 


A story of Christmas based on travels in 
the Holy Land—an experience which gives 
reality to the dramatic story aglow with 
Christmas meaning. 


LanG, ANDREW. Olive Fairy Book. 
Te Green and Co., c1949. 236p. 
50. 


Twenty-three fairy tales from the East, 
most of them from India. Wit and wisdom 
are here combined with fascinating illus- 
trations for the entertainment of everyone 
from 10 up. 


LANG, ANDREW. Orange Fairy Book. 
i Green and Co., c1949. 232p. 
50. 


One of the most popular of the famous 
“color” series. Stories from Spain, Italy, 
France, and the British Isles which have 
stood the test of time and are still beloved 
of the story-teller. 10 up. 


LAWRENCE, ANNE. My _ Airplane 
Book, (illus. by Dirk), Fideler Co., 
c1949. Unp. 


Little boys 5 to 8 will love this picture 
story of airplanes and Larry's birthday sur- 
prise. 


LAWRENCE, ISABELLE. Two for the 
Show. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
c1949. 283p. $2.50. 


Colorful and authentic detail make this 
story of Elizabethan England fascinating 
reading for children 12 to 16. The hero is a 
thirteen-year-old boy who, for awhile, is part 
of a wandering troup of players, attends a 
school for actors and eventually plays be- 
fore the queen. Sir Francis Drake, Jonson, 
Shakespeare, Walter Raleigh and many 
other famous characters roam through these 
pages of romance and adventure. 


Lawson, Rosert. The Fabulous 
Flight. Little, Brown and Co., c1949. 
152p. $2.50. 


The hero of this story, thirteen-year-old 
Peter Peabody Pepperell, III, became smal- 
ler each month instead of larger. He made 
friends with Gus the sea gull and took a trip 
to Europe on his back. While there he in- 
vaded Zargonia, captured the new mystery 
weapon and destroved it on his return tri 
over the Atlantic. Marvelous fantasy whic 
will appeal to children aged 9 to 90 


LEE, TINA. Fun with Paper Dolls, 
(illus. by Manning Lee). Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., c1949. 64p. $2.25. 


Girls from 7 to 70 will enjoy this book. 
Every kind of paper doll imaginable is here 
with instructions for making, clothing, hous- 
ing, and amusing them. 


LENSKI, Lois. Cotton in My Sack. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1949. 191p. $2.50. 


Miss Lenski wrote this book at the request 
of cotton-picking children in Arkansas. She 
visited them and made her drawings for 
these illustrations on the spot. Children 8 
to 12 will probably like the day to day 
record of this share cropper cotton picking 
family. 
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Lewis, C. Day. The Otterbury Inci- 
dent. (illus. by Edward Ardizzone). 
The Viking Press, c1949. 160p. $2.00. 


This well known writer gives us a book 
for young people that has suspense, good 
characterization, and charming illustrations. 
The plot concerns the breaking of a win- 
dow by two rival school boy gangs in the 
Abbey town of Otterbury and the amazing 
things which happened when they attempted 
to earn money to pay for it. Boys 12 to 16 
and their parents. 


LEwIs, FRANK and CorRcHIA, ALFRED 
J. Kerry the Fire-Engine Dog, (illus. 
by Dorothy Grider). Rand McNally & 
Co., c1949. Unp. 


This picture story is about a real dog who, 
for nine years, was the mascot of a N.Y.C. 
fire company. The illustrations are colorful 
and the text is simple enough for beginner 
readers. Children 5 to 7. 


L’HOMMEDIEU, DorotHy K. Tyke, 
the Little Mutt. J. B. Lippincott, c1949. 
64p. $2.00. 


Dog stories are always popular, and this 
is a good one with intriguing illustrations 
by Marguerite Kirmse. To be read to four- 
to eight-year-old children. 


Lonc, Laura. Oliver Hazard Perry 
Boy of the Sea. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1949. 192p. $1.75. 


Children 8 to 12 will read this story of 
“the brightest ornament of the U. S. Navy” 
with interest. It tells of his childhood and his 
cans for the sea, his battles and his 

eath. 


Lunpy, Jo Evain. Tidewater Valley. 
The John C. Winston Co., c1949. 246p. 
$2.50. Land of the Free—Series. 


This latest book in the regional series tells 
of the Swiss farmers who settled in Oregon. 
The main character is a seventeen-year-old 
girl who endeavors to overcome the prej- 
udice of the Swiss and Americans alike and, 
in so doing, founds a new industry for the 
district and romance and happiness for her- 
self. Girls 12 to 16. 


_Lyon, Jessica. For a Whole Life- 
$0.20 Macrae-Smith Co., c1949. 221p. 


Girls from_14 up may like this novel of 
young love. This reviewer found it distres- 
singly dull, with very little action and whose 
characters talk like actors in soap operas 
even to the questions at the end of each 
chapter: “Would the Allens accept the 
daughter of a candy store proprietor? Would 
Lina be expected to give up all close con- 
tact with her family, lest they embarrass her 
—: Would Judd’s love for Lina lessen 
n time? 


McCracKEN, Harowp. Caribou Trav- 
eler. Lippincott, c1949. 204p. $2.50. 


Another biography on animals. This is a 
story alive with the excitement and danger 
of the Arctic. Furthermore, it is rich with 
information about caribou, about Eskimos, 
about caribou hunts. Appealing to youths 
from 11 to 15. 


MacLeop, Mary. King Arthur and 
His Noble Knights. (The Lippincott 
Classics.) J. B. Lippincott Co., c1949. 
325p. $2.50. 

This version of Malory's story of King 
Arthur is a delight to read and to see. Beau- 
tifully designed, with illustrations by Henry 
Pitz and introduction by Angelo Patri, this 
book is for all ages from 10 up. 


McKEEKIN, MCLENNAN. The First 
Book of Horses. (illus. by Pers Crow- 
ra Franklin Watts, Inc., c1949. 45p. 

1.50. 


This beautiful book of horses (all sorts) is 
a “must” for the children’s library. It is 
practical for the beginner reader as it con- 
tains a two-page glossary of terms used by 
horsemen and a detailed picture of a horse 
with names of the different parts of the 
body. Children 6 to 10. 


Manso, Leo. Fire House. The World 
Publishing Co., c1949. Unp. $1.00. 

Boys 6 to 10 will want this Rainbow Play- 
book which will provide them hours of fun. 
There are push out people, fire fighting ap- 
paratus and a burning house with windows 
— open and close along with easy to read 
text. 


Mariana. Miss Flora McFlismsey’s 
Christmas Eve. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co., Inc., c1949. Unp. $1.00. 

There is Christmas magic in this little 
book. Girls 4 to 8 and their older sisters and 
mothers too will love the story and pictures 


of the little, old doll who was made new on 
Christmas eve. 


Maroun, Nancy. Tuttle. (illus. by 
Harper Landell). The John C. Winston 
Co., c1949. Unp. $1.25. 

The 5 to 8 crowd will enjoy this gaily 


colored story of how Tuttle the Truck 
achieved his ambition to ride in the park. 


MEEKS, EsTHER K. Fireman Casey 
and Fireboat 999, (illus. by Ennie 
King). Wilcox & Follett Co., c1949. 
Unp. $1.00. 

Boys from 5 to 8 will enjoy this gaily 
colored picture story of Fire-boat 999 and 
one of the firemen. The actual apparatus 
and working of the fireboat are explained 


and the story winds up with a spectacular 
fire and rescue. 


MEYER, JEROME S. Mirror Book for 
Boys. Mirror Book for Girls. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., c1949. Unp. 

A clever arrangement lets one see his own 
face in a picture. For boys there are Indians, 


firemen and the like. For girls, teachers, 
girl scouts, etc. 


MEYER, JEROME S. Picture Book of 
the Earth, (illus. by Richard Floethe). 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
c1949. 47p. $2.00. 

Interesting illustrations and adequate text 
which answers such questions as: Where do 
mountains come from? and What makes 


earthquakes and why do rivers keep flow- 
ing? Simplified science for children from 8 
up. 
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MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Kildee 
House. Doubleday & Co., Inc., c1949. 
209p. $2.50. 


Nature lovers of all ages will want this 
beautifully illustrated book, which tells of 
an old wood carver who retired to a Cali- 
fornia mountain for peace and quiet. How 
he became the foster father of families of 
skunks and raccoons makes entertaining 
and informative reading. 


Morse, Ray. Cadets at Kings Point. 
American Book Co., c1949. 249p. $2.50. 

In this story for boys from 12 to 16 three 
new cadets at the Merchant Marine Academy 
accidently make an enemy of a cadet who 
almost ruins their careers. How fair play 
and team spirit overcome jealousy and 
selfishness is the theme of this exciting and 
fast-moving story. 


Mother Goose, (illus. by Maxwell 
Dorne and Bill Sass). Random House, 
c1949. 69p. 


_ Unusual illustrations and large type print- 
ing of the more grt nursery rhymes 
make this the ideal Mother Goose for chil- 
dren 4 to 6 


Nor.IinG, Jo. Pogo’s Sea Trip, (illus. 
by Norling, Ernest). Henry Holt and 
Co., c1949. 51p. $1.50. 

John's father suggested a sailboat ride but 
because Pogo the dog fell in the water they 
rode in a tugboat, visited a lighthouse, and 
were towed by a coastguard cutter. There 
is a lot of information in this well-illustrat- 
ed book for children 9 to 12 


Otto, MARGARET and Stuart. The 
Truck Book. William Sloane Asso., 
c1949. 64p. $1.50. 

Boys 5 to 10 will be delighted with this 
picture book of all kinds of trucks. A short, 


simply worded description accompanies each 
photograph. 


PARIND’AULAIRE, INGRI & EDGAR. 
Foxie. Doubleday & Co., Inc., c1949. 
Unp. $2.00. 

A delightful picture story book is this 
one of Foxie who remained loyal to his 
paaee master although tempted by a charm- 
ing old man who taught the dog tricks and 
gave him wonderful food. Ages 4 to 8. 

PasHO, PEARL and STANLEY. Ameri- 
can Girl’s Omnibus. illus. by Frank 
Rigney). Greenberg, c1949. 277p. 

_ This most useful book contains instruc- 
tions for playing tennis, volleyball, basketball, 
softball; rules for swimming, bowling, arch- 
ery; along with detailed directions for hob- 
bies, camping and just about everything 
girls from 10 to 16 will want to know. 


PauLL, Grace. A Horse to Ride. 
Doubleday & Co., c1949. Unp. $1.25. 


The happy combination of a little boy who 
— horses and a Palomino who loves little 
ys. 


Precis, ANTON C. The Wisdom of 
— Random House. 988p. 
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_ This is the spirit and substance of Catho- 
lic life, faith, and history as quoted in the 
writin; of the pillars of the Catholic 
Church. For those who would have a tre- 
mendous spiritual experience this work 
is recommended: for those who would un- 
derstand Catholicism this work is significant. 


PHILLIPS, LEROY. Joseph the Dream- 
er. W. A. Wilde Co., c1949. 244p. $2.50. 


The Old Testament story of Joseph and 
his brothers told in modern vernacular. 
Children 12 to 16 will like the descriptions of 
dress, and folkways and will probably be 
a to further reading along these same 
ines. 


Price, WILLARD. Amazon Adventure. 
The John Day Co., c1949. 242p. $2.50. 


Authentic information about the country 
and the problems confronting visitors there 
make this story doubly interesting. Hal, 
Roger, and their father travel to the Amazon 
to capture reptiles, birds, and animals for 
sale to zoos. Boys 12 to 16 will be enthralled 
by their adventures and their captives. 


REED, Mary; (supervisor). Counting 
Rhymes, (illus. by Corinne Malvern). 
Simon and Schuster, c1946. Unp. Lit- 
tle Golden Book Series. 

Twenty-five beautifully illustrated old and 


new counting rhymes are contained in this 
book for children from 3 to 7 


Rosinson, LINCOLN Fay. Goldie and 
Yellowhammer. The Viking Press, 
c1949. 32p. $1.50. 

Goldie the hen and Yellowhammer the 
kitten were great friends. How Goldie with 
the help of Yellowhammer did hide her eggs 
and hatch them and so raised a fine family 
make a fine picture story for children 4 to 8. 


ROSENBLUM, Marcus. The Story of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Simon and 
Schuster, c1949. 52p. $1.50. 

The bare facts about the late president 
are given here in a not too attractive man- 
ner. Boys and girls 10 to 14 will like the 
photographs which enhance the text. 


ROSENHEIM, LucILE G. Kathie the 
New Teacher. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1949. 195p. $2.50. 


This is a most interesting story as well 
as an attractive picture of the teaching 
profession. Through her interest in her 
pupils the new teacher helps individual 
pupils, improves conditions at school and 
uts over a community project which had 
tas hung fire. Girls 12 to 16 will like Kathie. 


RUNNING, CORINNE. When Coyote 
Walked the Earth. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1949. 71p. $2.00. 


Based on accounts written down from the 
Indian _story-tellers these fourteen myth- 
ical tales of the Pacific Northwest imagi- 
native and entertaining. Children 8 to 12. 


RUSHMORE, HELEN. The Lost Treas- 
ure Box. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1949. 183p. $2.00. 


When this story opens the eleven-year-old 
twins Don and Jean and their five-year-old 


brother are on their way to their Uncle Jim's 
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home to live. They spend a night in an old 
house and learn of a treasure hidden there. 
How they get along with their uncle and 
find the treasure makes entertaining read- 
ing for girls 8 to 12. 


SKAaAR, GRACE. The Very Little Dog. 
William R. Scott, Inc., c1949. Unp. A 
Young Scott Book. 


This picture story starts out with illus- 
trations of a very small dog while ge small 
print relates the story. Gradually the dog 
and the print get larger until at the end the 
gaily colored dog picture takes up two 
pages. Children 3 to 6 will want this. 


SMITH, HELEN R.; (ed.). Laughing 
Matter, (illus. by Kurt Wiese). 
ae Scribner’s Sons, c1949. 166p. 
2.50. 


There are thirty-one poems and stories 
in this collection along with many clever 
illustrations. All of these are funny and in- 
cluded are such authors as Lewis Carroll, 
Milne, and Kipling. Children 8 to 12. 


SECHRIST, ELIZABETH HoucGH. Once in 
the First Times. Macrae Smith Co., 
1949. 215p. $2.50. 


This collection contains forty beautifully 
translated tales of the Philippines. As an 
aid toward understanding foreign customs 
and beliefs it is invaluable. Children 10 to 
14 and their teachers will find it informa- 
tive and interesting. 


Dr. Seuss. Bartholomew and the 
gee Random House, c1949. Unp. 


King Derwin of Didd, against the advice 
of Bartholomew Cubbins, had his magicians 
concoct “Oobleck” which gummed up the 
works in his kingdom. How Bartholomew 
saved the situation is delightfully told and 
uniquely illustrated in this k for children 
from 5 up. 


Dirk, (Illustrator). The Shoe Mother 
Goose. The Fielder Co., c1949. 32p. 


Twenty-five of the best loved nursery 
rhymes, delightfully illustrated and having 
a heavy board cover shaped like a shoe and 
complete with lace. For the 3 to 6 crowd. 


Sowers, Puy.tuis Ayer. Elephant 
Boy of the Teak Forest. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1949. 169p. $2.50. 

Boys and girls 10 to 14 will like this story 
of Prad, the little boy who wanted to be an 
elephant doctor. His adventures in the teak 
forests of Thailand are pointed up by the 
thrilling, authentic illustrations. 


Spooks and Spirits and Shadowy 
Shapes. (illus. by Robert L. Doremus). 
American Book Co., c1949. 167p. $2.00. 


Children 7 to 10 will welcome these nine 
Hollow’een stories. The spooks are not too 
terrifying and the witches are friendly. 


STAINER, CHARLOTTE. Kiki Dances. 
— & Co., Inc., c1949. Unp. 


Kiki liked to dress up and pretend she 
was a grown-up lady or a cowboy or a tight- 
rope walker and even a magician. Naturally, 


after seeing the ballet she wanted to become 
a dancer and this delightful picture story 
book tells how she satisfied her ambition. 
Girls 4 to 8 will love this book. 


_ STEveNsoN, Aucusta. Myles Stand- 
ish Adventurous Boy. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., c1949. 191p. $1.75. 

Children 8 to 12 will want this story of the 
famous Captain who led the Puritans to 
America in 1620. This book deals with his 
early years and there is an authentic Eliza- 
bethan flavor about it which is appealing 
and interesting. 


Swayne, Sam and Zoa. Great 
Grandfather in the Honey Tree. The 
Viking Press, c1949. 53p. $2.00 . 

Worthy of Paul Bunyan is this charming 
tall tale of Great Grandfather and what 
he bagged in one day’s hunting. Interesting 


and detailed illustrations point up the story. 
Children 6 to 10 


THomMaAS, ELEANOR. Stories About 
Salley, Grade II. Ginn and Co., c1949. 
128p. $1.92. (Tiegs-Adams social 
studies series.) 


Beautifully illustrated simple stories about 
everyday living. Units emphasize social un- 
derstandings as developed in school and 
neighborhood life, a visit during the winter 
to a southern state, and to the west during 
the summer. Excellent. 


TousEy, SANFORD. Kit Carson. Albert 
Whitman & Co., c1949. 48p. $1.50. 


Brilliantly colored illustrations and simple 
English in short sentences will make this 
story of the famous Indian Scout attractive 
= ca readers as well as boys from 7 
te) 


TRESSELT, ALvIn. Sun Up. (illus. by 
Robert Duboisin). Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., c1949. Unp. $2.00. 


Magnificent illustrations and simple text 
tell the story of the daylight hours. Chil- 
dren 4 to 7. 


Voicut, Vircinia F. Apple Tree Cot- 
tage. Holiday House, c1949. 157p. $2.25. 


Pennsylvania a hundred years ago is the 
setting of this unusual story. There is much 
local color and a gee | as well as delight- 
ful characters who will be loved by girls 
from 10 to 14 


WaGoNnER, JEAN Brown. Abigale 
Adams. A Girl of Colonial Days. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., c1949. 186p. 
$1.75. 


The life of the wife of the second Presi- 
dent of the United States is set forth here in 
clear, simple style easily understood and 
thoroughly enjoyed by children 8 to 12. 


WALPOLE, ELLEN WALES. Why Should 
I? Harper & Brothers, c1949. 102p. 
$2.00. 


With clarity and respect this book answers 
all the questions about God and why chil- 
dren should be good. Beautifully illustrated 
and written, the basic truths of all religions 
are presented and written in simple language 
which the child 8 to 12 can read for him- 
self and understand. 
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WarRREN, Bitty. Tony Gay on the 
Longhorn Trail. McKay, Philadelphia, 
c1949. 205p. $2.50. 

There are rather interesting illustrations 
in this book and some cowboy songs and 
stories that are good. The tale, itselt, is of 


no importance but some boys 12 to 16 may 
enjoy it. 


WatTKINS, RicHarD. Crocodile Crew. 
— Brace and Co., c1949. 248p. 
2.50. 


A gripping story of two young men in 
Florida and their efforts to make a profitable 
business out of tourist boat trips. How they 
made an old boat sea-worthy and overceme 
unfair opposition makes exciting reading 
for boys 12 to 16. 


Wesser, Irma E. It Looks Like This. 
William R. Scott, Inc., Publisher. 
c1949. Unp. 

Delightful sketches illustrate this story of 
four mice who learned that everything de- 
pends on the point of view. Children 5 to 7. 


WHITE, Ross. Candy. Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., c1949. 246p. $2.50. 

Thirteen-year-old Candy lost her boat 
“Faraway” in the Florida hurricane. With- 
in two days she had acquired a beautiful 
new boat, a secret responsibility and_the 
friendship of a homeless, blind boy. Girls 
12 to 16 will love this story with its mys- 
terious and smashing climax. 


WIDDEMER, MABEL CLELAND. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe.Connecticut Girl. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1949. 196p. $1.75. 
Childhood of Famous American Series. 
_ Children 8 to 12 enjoy the childhood of 
famous Americans books and this new one 
is an important addition to the series. Mrs. 
Stowe was an important force in American 


— and children can learn a great deal from 
er. 


WILLIAMSON, HamIton. Lion Cub, 
Little Elephant, Baby Bear, A Monkey 
Tale, (illus. by Berta and Elmer 
Hader). Doubleday & Co., Inc., $1.00 
each. 

These books for the very small child have 


full page illustrations and very simple text 
but nothing else to recommend them. 


Wyckorr, CaPwELL. The Mercer 
Boys with the Coast Guard. The World 
Publishing Co., c1949. 21lp. .50 Mer- 
cer Boys Series. 

When their school closed because of a 
flood the Mercer brothers visited a classmate 
whose father was a Coast Guard captain. 
ena | their visit they do beach patrol 
duty, help with some thrilling rescues and 


solve an old mystery. Fast-moving story for 
boys 12-16. 


Music 


Hacoin, B. H. Music in the Nation. 
New York, William Sloane Associates, 
c1949. 376p. $5.00. 


A gathering of some of the finest music 
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commentary in America, this work ranges 
over everything in musical life from symph- 
ony orchestras to jazz. This annotator does 
not agree with many of Mr. Haggin’s opin- 
ions, but he agrees that Mr. Haggin has a 
right to dislike some of our modern com- 
posers. His antagonism, however, borders on 
the personal—not good even for a New York 
Herald-Tribune music critic. 


JONES, VINCENT. Music Education in 
the College. C. C. Birchard, c1949. 
220p. 


One of the few books devoted entirely to 
this subject. Most of the book was written 
before World War II, with the exception of 
the last chapter. The author states “It is an 
attempt to relate some of the general prin- 
c.ples of college education to the specific 
field of music. It endeavors to survey briefly 
the various phases of music taught in our 
American colleges, to advance some basic 
philosophy, and to suggest pedagogical pro- 
cedures which apply to the college level.” 
The book contains many footnotes and ref- 
erences as well as an extensive, well-classi- 
fied bibliography. 


SAMINSKY, Lazare. Living Music of 
the Americas. New York, Crown Pub- 
lishers, ¢1949. 284p. $3.00. 


An effort to fill a gap in music literature 
by treating the contcmporary music of all 
the Americas. Mr. Saminsky ably traces the 
cultural sources of the main stream of 
American music. The high place of Dr. 
Roy Harris, artist-in-residence at Peabody 
College, is recognized in this outspoken re- 
view of today's figures in music. 


SCHAUFFLER, ROBERT HAVEN. Franz 
Schubert: The Ariel of Music. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1949. 
427p. $4.00. 

This book is in part a biography, and in 
part a study of Schubert’s music. In addi- 
tion there is an opus and record list, a glos- 
sary, a bibliography, and an excellent index. 
An important music book. 


Fine Arts 


Duncan, Ipa RILEY. The Complete 
Book of Needlecraft. New York, 
Liverwright Publishing Co., c1949. 
372p. $2.95. 

A brand-new, all-inclusive guide to sewing 
and crocheting. With the aid of these simple 
stitch by stich directions, photographs, il- 
lustrations, and diagrams, you can quickly 
learn to embroider, applique, textile paint, 
monogram, and crochet. 


FLEXNER, Marion. Out of Kentucky 
Kitchens. New York, Franklin Watts, 
c1949. 319p. $2.95. 


Kentucky, famous for horses and beautiful 
women, is also famous for its food. In this 
book, Mrs. Morris Flexner, one of Louis- 
ville’s most gracious hostesses and _ best 
cooks, has brought together many of her 
favorite recipes, given in accurate detail 
and with colorful anecdotes about world- 
famous Kentuckians. 


GupTILL, ARTHUR L. Pencil Drawing. 


Reinhold Publishing Co., c1949. 200p. 
$10.00. 
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This is another Guptill book on the art 
of pencil drawing—a volume to take tne 
lace of the out-of-print Sketching and 
endering in Pencil. For the student and 
artist who should believe that mastering the 
pencil will be a good foundation for a 
career. 


Hit, AMELIA Leavitt. The Com- 
plete Book of Table Setting. Imprint 
Greystone Press, c1949. 288p. $2.98. 


The guide to the best practices of table 
setting and service for every occasion. The 
illustrations are superb. 


HocBeN, LaNncetot. From Cave 
Painting to Comic Strip. Chanticleer 
Press, c1949. 286p. $5.00. 


A history of communications through the 
history of pictures. Witty and opinionated, 
work on communication makes interesting 
reading of the serious type. 


FEIBLEMAN, JAMES K. Aesthetics A 
Study of the Fine Arts in Theory and 
Practice. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
01949. 462p. $5.00. 


To those who would answer the question 
for themselves or others “What is art? 
this book is the answer. The first half of this 
work is applied to theory. In the second 
half each of the fine arts is discussed. 


LARKIN, OLIVER W. Art and Life in 
America. Rinehart, c1949. 547p. $7.95. 


This is a book portraying the history of 
our country in terms of its painting, sculp- 
ture, its architecture, and its minor arts 
and: crafts. With 417 illustrations, this work 
appeals to the artistic instinct as well as to 
the booklover. Recommended for personal 
libraries as well as for school and educa- 
ional and public libraries. 


Lee, KatHrRYN D. and BuRCHWOOD, 
KATHARINE TYLER. Art Then and Now. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., c1949. 
392p. $6.00. 


This is a concise survey of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture from prehistoric 
times to the present. The illustrations are 
profuse and beautiful. Definitely recom- 
mended not only for the art student but 
for the lover of fine things. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Games With Play- 
ing Cards. Franklin Watts, Inc., c1949. 
222p. $2.95. 

The perfect book for card players. Well 


illustrated. For young people and their 
interested adults. 


Peet, LouIsE JENISON and THYE, 
LENORE SaTER. Household Equipment. 
$00 Wiley & Sons, Inc., c1949. 418p. 

5.00. 


The third edition of this book has many 
improvements. There is excellent material 
on modern home appliances, automatic 
washers, pressure pans, home freezers, and 
other time saving devices. Discussion is 
given to the selection, operation, and care 
of appliances. The book is well-illustrated. 
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BarrbD, Crac A., (ed.). Representa- 
tive American Speeches: 1948-1949. 
317 W. Wilson Co., c1949. 245p. 
1.75. 


The important American speeches of 1948- 
1949 are here given in this latest annual 
collection. Each mye is ranked as a social 
force: each speech is analyzed. 


BorkIN, B. A. A Treasury of South- 
ern Folklore. Crown Publishers, c1949. 
776p. $4.00. 


More than 500 stories and more than 75 
folksongs present the picture of the amaz- 
ingly varied South. A book of ‘coon hounds, 
foxhounds, horse races, and steam-boat 


races by the country’s foremost folklore 
editor. 


Bro, MARGUERITE HaRMoNn. Sarah. 
Doubleday & Co., 1949. 343p. $2.50. 


High school readers may find this novel 
attractive. It is a success story, for Sarah 
becomes a concert pianist; but it is also 
a circumstantial account of a Minnesota 
girlhood thirty years ago. Facing problems 
of life and the fact of death, the heroine 
is helped by family and friends to develop 
a sustaining personal philosophy. 


_ BRUNINI, JOHN GILLAND, (ed.) Stor- 
ies of Our Century by Catholic Auth- 
ray B. Lippincott Co., c1949. 317p. 


This is a collection of short stories by 
Catholic authors, twenty-five in number, 
representing the work of authors such as 
Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, G. K. Ches- 
terton and others. 


CREBANIER, BERNARD D. and others. 
English Literature and Its Back- 
ground. Vol. I and II. Revised Ed. 
The Dryden Press, c1949. 1-1,192p., 
2-1,216p. $4.75 each. 


This is an extraordinarily rich offering for 
the student. Not only is there a very gener- 
ous representation of the materiais of 
English, but this is supported by excellent 
editorial additions—plates of fine quality, 
charts, critical introductions, and marginal 
notes. Related continental materials are 
included in each volume. I cannot but be- 
lieve that any student would find the reading 
of English literature extremely pleasant in 
such a form. 


CHASE, RicHarp. Herman Melville: 
A Critical Study. The Macmillan Co., 
c1949. 315p. $4.50. 


One of the first studies ever made in this 
strain of Melville. Tries to depict Melville 
as something more than the twentieth cen- 
tury impression as a failure. 


CraBB, ALFRED LELAND. A Mocking- 
bird Sang at Chickamauga. Bobbs- 
Merrill, c1949. 297p. $2.75. 


Seldom has the story of the baffling and 
bloody battle of Chicamauga been told with 
such vigor and historical accuracy. This is 
the story of the battle; the tale of the 
human beings who make causes mighty. The 
hero of this book is the ideal of Southern 
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outh, ideal in the sense that he brings to 
is soldiering the spirit of the South, the 
—- of religion, the kindly friendliness of 
the best in our land. This is Dr. Crabb’s 
sixth novel—the other five dealing with 
Nashville. For a genuine treat—as memor- 
able as the taste treat burgoo—A Mocking- 
bird Sang at Chickamauga is the delightful 
answer. 


DREISER, THEODORE. An American 
Tragedy. Signet Book of the New 
American Library of the World Clas- 
sics. $.25. 


An abridgement of a famous tale. 


ENTWISTLE and Morison. Russian 
and the Slavonic Languages. Faber 
and Faber, Ltd. 407p. $7.50. 

With the eyes of the world focused on 
Russia, a work on the language is bound to 
be of interest to a great many people. Since 
information in English is almost totally lack- 
ing on this language, this work is of value. 


Forp, Avice. Pictorial Folk Art New 
England to California. Studio Publi- 
cations, Inc., c1949. 172p. $6.95. 

This is a beautifully illustrated book pre- 
senting the historical fact and background 
for various ae of early painters in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. An unusually 


large and varied collection of illustrations 
are included. 


Forrest, R. A. D. The Chinese Lang- 
uage. Faber and Faber. 352p. $5.25. 


Mr. Forrest sets forth the evolution of 
the Chinese language. Of appeal mostly to 
students of this tongue. 


JAGENDOR, M. Upstate Downstate. 
The Vanguard Press, Inc., c1949. 299p. 
$2.75. 


A collection of stories of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. Fifty-seven tales are included. 


GoLLoms, JosePpH. Albert Schweit- 
zer: Genius in the Jungle. Vanguard 
Press, c1949. 249p. $2.75. 


Albert Schweitzer is one of the most 
gifted geniuses of our time. This work is 
the story of his heroic struggle against the 
jungle. 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. Your Most Hum- 


ble Servant. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1949. 235p. $3.00. 
The story of Benjamin Banneker, free 


negro, noted 
astronomer. 


HANFOoRD, JAMES HOoLty. John Mil- 
ton, Englishman. Crown, c1949. 272p. 
$3.75. 


as a statesman and as an 


A work of the dean of American Milton 
scholars. An attempt to portray Milton the 
poet, the liberal, the family man and the 
— figure. A definitive contribution to 

iography. 


Homer’s Odyssey. Mentor Classic. 
New American Library of World Lit- 
erature. $.35. 
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A low cost, paper bound issue of a famous 
classic. 


Marcu, RICHARD and TAMBIMUTTU. 
$3 = Eliot. Henry Regnery Co., 250p. 


A hy a on the Nobel Prize Winner 
for 1948. is is a series of tributes from the 
friends of Eliot on his 60th birthday. 


NICOLL, ALLARDYCE, (ed.). Shake- 
speare Survey II. Cambridge Univers- 
ity Press, c1949. 164p. $3.75. 


This volume not only reviews recent 
Shapeapeaveen scholarship and theatrical 
production, but contains original studies of 
importance. Both historical and critical ma- 
terials are included. Indispensable for ad- 
vanced students of Shakespeare, it will 
interest anyone concerned with stage his- 
tory and its splendid photographic illustra- 
tions should attract even the casual reader. 


NorMAN, CHARLES. The Playmaker 
of Avon. David McKay Co., c1949. 
155p. $3.00. 


High school students (adults too, perhaps) 
have long needed such a lively, instructive 
account of Shakespeare. The color of the 
age is caught in the mirror of the poet's 
work. This is not a fictional biography. 
Traditions and conjunctures figure in the 
story, but they are not misrepresented. 


RAPHAELSON, SAMSON. The Human 
Nature of Playwriting. The Macmillan 
Co., c1949. 276p. $4.00. 


A work on creative writing. A story told 
through the eyes of a teacher, it is concern- 
ed somewhat with the art of living as of 
writing. 


Horn, STANLEY F. (ed.). The Robert 
E. Lee Reader. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1949. 542p. $5.00. 


The greatness of Robert E. Lee is the 
character of a defeated leader who rose to 
heights of accomplishment during the peace- 
time years—as well as in the struggle be- 
tween the states. This work presents a true 
and well-rounded picture of Lee. 


JAMES, HENRY. The Complete Plays 
of Henry James. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1949. 850p. $10.00. 


This work definitely fills a gap in the 
literature of the drama. Contains all the 
plays written by James presented in three 
Se ~y Generously annotated, 
fully 4. exed, and illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 


KARLGREN, BERNHARD. The Chinese 
1) fl Ronald Press, cl1949. 122p. 


An essay portraying the important fea- 
tures of the Chinese language and explain- 
ing the Govergueneenes rocesses that have 
made spoken inese what it is today. 


MetTcatF, JOHN C. Know Your 
Shakespeare. c1949. 253p. $2.00. 


An introduction to Shakespeare, this small 
work explains briefly how a play reached 
the players, was staged, got into print and 
became a classic. The illustrations liven the 
text. 
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NEEDLEMAN, Morris H. A Manual of 
Pronunciation. c1949. $4.00. 

A manual written to emphasize the dif- 
ference between oral, and literary vocabu- 
laries. Three systems of notations are used— 
the simplified, the diacritical and the phonet- 
ic. Of use for the student, teacher, profes- 
sional speaker and layman who has difficulty 


in correctly interpreting diacritical marks 
of dictionaries. 


Parrott, THomMaAsS Marc. Shake- 
spearean Comedy. 417p. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $6.50. 


The tracing of the development of comedy 
in the plays of Shakespeare—in the tragedies 
and histories as well as in the lighter p. ays— 
is depicted by Mr. Parrott for the layman 
as well as the scholar. Fresh, comprehensive 
and stimulating as _ well as up-to-date in 
today’s listing of Shakespearean actors. 


Pei, Marto. The Story of Language. 
c1949. $5.00. 


This is a book about language—its history, 
constituent elements, social function, geog- 
raphy and problems. To those interested in 
language, our common tool, this can be a 


book of interest, even adventure—on the 
intellectual level. 


SILVER, JAMES W. Edmund Pendle- 
ton Gaines. c1949. $4.50. 

The life of one of the most controversial 
figures in American history, this life of 
Gaines is treated by Silvers as an expression 
of the frontier spirit of America. Certainly 
few men have had such a diversity of inter- 
ests as Gaines; surely few have been em- 
broiled in as many conflicts. Of interest 


—, for the student of Southern his- 
ory. 


Social Science 


BaILEY, STEPHEN KEMP. Congress 
Makes a Law. Columbia University 
Press, c1950. 282p. $3.75. 

Legislation on a national level is always 
of interest. Mr. Bailey takes the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 as the example of a law 


in the making. Of use to political and social 
scientists. 


Baker, NINA Brown. Ten American 
Cities Then and Now. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1949. 226p. $2.50. 

A lively account of the history of some 


of the outstanding American cities. Good 
parallel reading in the social studies. 


BELEGEN, THEODORE C. The Land 
Lies Open. University of Minnesota 
Press, c1949. 246p. $3.00. 

A recreation of the characters and inci- 
dents that accompanied the exploration and 
settlement of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 
Excellent for reading: excellent for history. 


Bemis, SAMUEL Face. John Quincy 
Adams and the Foundations of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy. Alfred A. Knopf, 
c1949. 572p. $7.50. 


Porhepe the most complete and basic 
biography of the 6th president of the U. S. 
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An account also of the origins guiding prin- 
page of the nation’s foreign policy of those 
ays. 


BENNS, F. LEE. Europe Since 1914 in 
Its World Setting. 7th Edition. Apple- 
—— Inc., c1949. 770p. 


A revision of the 1945 edition of this book 
which brings the narrative down to date. 
The additions are comparable in quality to 
the rest of the work, and no doubt it will 
continue to be one of the most widely used 
texts in recent and contemporary history 
courses. 


BERNARD, WILLIAM. Jailbait. Green- 
berg, Publisher, c1949. 216p. $2.50. 
This is the story of juvenile delinquency. 


An account of the problem, not only in the 
cities but also in the rural areas. 


BLopcett, RatpH H. Comparative 
Economic Systems. The Macmillan Co., 
c1949. 892p. $5.00. 


A well-balanced and up-to-date discus- 
sion of the various economic systems and the 
prineigies and theories which underlie 
hem. The approach is distinctive in that the 
material is organized around economic 
topics rather than by economic systems. A 
most important book for those who would 
understand the contemporary scene. 


CAMPBELL, OSCAR JAMES and others, 
(eds.). Patterns for Living. Third Edi- 
$4.00 The Macmillan Co., c1949. 951p. 

4.00. 


An entrancing source book composed of 
extracts from the writings of outstanding 
thinkers both — and present. It contains 
essays, bits of biography, fiction, and poetry 
and is intended to create within the student 
a sense of relationship with a wide range 
of human thought and experience. 


CHITTENDEN, HIRAM Martin. Yel- 
lowstone National _Park—Historical 
and Descriptive. Revised Edition. 
Stanford University Press, c1949. 286p. 
$3.50. 

This long standing, authoritative text on 
Yellowstone National Park has, in this edi- 
tion been brought up-to-date. It should be a 
standard reference in school libraries and 


would make an interesting book for private 
libraries. 


Dietz Press. Engagement Calendar 
of the South. c1949. $1.00. 


Beautiful 1950 calendar almost in the form 


of a diary. Replete with pictures of the 
Southland. 


East, Gorpon. An Historical Geog- 
raphy of Europe. Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
c1948. 480p. 

The second revision of the only compre- 
hensive work in this field. A valuable back- 
ground reference for the geography of 


modern Europe and for parallel reading in 
European history. 


Eaton, CLEMENT. A History of the 
dy South. Macmillan. c1949 626p. 
3.00. 
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A history of the South which focuses at- 
tention on the way of life of the people. 
The integrating theme is the emergence of 
a regional culture, created by all classes 
of Southern society. 


Evans, Everett F. and DONAHUE, 
Roy L. Our South—Its Resources and 
Their Use. Steck, c1949. 406p. $3.50. 

A study of the resources of the thirteen 
Southern States discussed from the socio- 
logical aspect as well as the effect of climate 
on the use of resources. Tables, maps, and 
photographs make this a valuable book on 
the South. 


Gipson, LawreENcE Henry. The 
Great War for the Empire. Alfred A. 
Knopf, c1949. 467p. $7.50. 

This is the 7th volume in the history of 
the British Empire before the American 
Revolution. This depicts the victorious years 
—1785-1860 

Guiascow, Maupe. Problems of Sex. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 
©1949. 199p. $3.00. 

An attempt to trace the cultural pattern 
through the ages in the relationship between 
the sexes. 


GOULET, EMIL OLIVER. Rugged Years 
on the Alaska Frontier. Dorrance & 
Co., c1949. 304p. $3.00. 
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A factual account of one man's sojourn in 
the Territory for sixteen years. Does not 
bore with statistics. Written from a diary. 


Harris, SEYMouR E. The Market for 
College Graduates. Harvard Press, 
c1949. 207p. $4.00. 


It is calculated that by 1969 there will be 
2 or 3 college graduates for every job. Mr. 
Harris submits the facts of the case if that 
problem is to be solved. 


Howe, Mark DEWoL rE; (ed.). Read- 
ings in American Legal History. Harv- 
yr) . University Press, c1949. 528p. 

7.50. 


Brings together materials concerning the 
history of American legal institutions and 
thougat. Concerned primarily with problems 
of the growth of American law up to the 
war between the states. Planographed. 


JARECKA, LouIsEe L. Made in Poland. 
Alfred A. Knopf, c1949. 289p. $3.50. 


A fascinating account of the prehistorical 
historical, and contemporary traditions, leg- 
ends, and arts that are so characteristic of 
the Polish. Excellent for high school and 
adult reading, it contributes greatly to an 
understanding of Slavonic culture in Europe. 








Now . . . FIVE Sound Motion Pictures 
on MARRIAGE 


correlated with Henry Bowman's "Marriage for Moderns" 


A successful marriage is a creative achievement—attained by those who recognize 
its problems and are equipped to meet them. The five dramatic, narrative motion 
pictures consider certain of those problems of courtship and marriage where timely 
analysis and intelligent adjustment can spell the difference between success and 
failure. The films offer no “solutions” to the problems they present; instead they are 
intended as the starting point for serious discussion on how to prepare for marriage | 
and what is required to perpetuate a happy marital relationship. | 


. This Charming Couple —the falsity of “romantic” love | 
. Marriage for Moderns —ideals and goals of adult love 
. Marriages Are Made on Earth — selection of a mate 

It Takes All Kinds —specific personality types 

Who’s Boss —adjustment to married life 


Write for Booklet “PJ” for complete details of these five motion pictures. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 





we wh 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 




































































Timely 
McGRAW-HILL 


Books 


GROUP GUIDANCE 


By Rosert Hoprock, McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 390 pages, $3.75 

In this important new text one of the leading authorities on group guidance 
tells the beginner what to do and how to do it. The author considers prob- 
lems of orientation, educational guidance. and vocational guidance, presenting 
material tested in his classes at New York University and revised in the light 
of his classroom experience. 


Tro s TOW T 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
New 2nd Edition 
By Harry C. McKown, formerly of University of Pittsburgh, and ALvin B. 
Roserts, Western Illinois State College, McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 608 
pages, $4.50. 
Not only does the second edition include the many recent developments in the field. 
) I 
but it also incorporates the results of a series of surveys conducted by Mr. Roberts 
to determine the actual needs and trends in the audio-visual field. One of the basic 
problems revealed by these surveys is the teacher's utilization of audio-visual aids. 
and the text is organized to introduce the teacher first to the still picture, then the 
projected still picture, and finally the motion picture. 


‘ 7c ~ ~ ‘ TT 7 ‘ T 
PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
New 2nd Edition 

By Rupyarp K. Bent, and Henry H. Kronenserc, University of Arkansas. 

VWcGraw-Hill Series in Education. 619 pages, $4.50. 
In the second edition of this text the authors have retained the general framework 
and purpose of their earlier edition: to give a comprehensive, teachable treatment 
of the secondary school in the United States. The book covers the origin, growth, 
and democratic features of the secondary school, as well as its purpose to society, 
how it aids in the solution of community problems, the pupils who attend it, its 
curriculum, and service to pupils through guidance. 


STUDENT TEACHING 
New 2nd Edition 


By RALeiGH Scuoruinc, University of Michigan, McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion. 415 pages, $3.75 
This is a thorough revision of a leading book in the field of education. Nearly half 
of the original material has been completely rewritten, and four new chapters have 
heen added, consisting of present-day information on child growth and develop- 
ment, guidance in teaching experience, results of armed-forces schools analysis, 
and audio-visual education. As before the text is comprehensive and_ practical. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 














“Purchase Gunnar Horn’s PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 
It’s a readable and practical book on how to build good 
will for your School.’’—Lawrence R. Campbell in School 
Press Review. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 


Head of the English Dept. and Director of Publications 
Benson High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning up all 
around you after you read such chapters as “Class- 
room Stuff: Urgent,” “Pupils Are News,” “Teach- 
ers Are News,” “School Activities and Events,” 
“Heart Interest Always Gets Them,” “The Parent- 
Teacher 


Association,” “Extra School Services,” 


and “News Can Be Created.” 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and 
here are the tricks of the reporter’s trade which 
the school publicist must know. How can you be 
without such chapters as “The Lead Makes or 
Breaks the Story,” “Is It Worth a Column or an 
Inch?” and “Raising the Public Pulse”? Or the 


chapter on handling news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read “The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this chapter 
and followed its sound advice, the amount of 
school publicity that gets printed could be 
doubled. Among the other chapters in this section 
is “The Student News Bureau”—a staff of student 
news-gatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station” opens this timely section on school pub- 
licity via radio—followed by “School News on the 
Air,” “Educating the Public,” “Entertaining the 
Public” and “How to Build a Radio Audience.” 
Reach for a postcard and order this book for 10- 
day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.80—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 3 








